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Editorials 


Uur Theme 


— present issue of Educational Lead- 
ership seems to us, on several counts, 
to make a notable contribution to educa- 
tional thinking. In the treatment of its 
theme, creativity, it has kept refreshingly 
clear of any touch of the sentimental 
jargon which too often has obscured 
rather than clarified the meaning of the 
word. It presents us, on the other hand, 
with a down-to-earth, working definition 
and a clean-cut analysis of process. 
Fundamental in its approach to the sig- 
nificance of the creative life, both to the 
individual and to society, and to the 
dangers of its submergence, it is, at the 
same time, illustrative in its application 
of the operational principles of creativity 
to the work of the classroom teacher, the 
supervisor of teachers, and the research 
worker. 

Creativity is defined by one of our 
writers as the urge to do something and, 
in the doing, to become something that 
is understandable and satisfying. The 
urge to do is manifest from the begin- 
ning of life. That it is the raw material 
out of which all the complex activities 
of human behavior evolve is generally 
recognized. That wholesome develop- 
ment of the individual is largely depend- 
ent on the opportunity given in early 
life for freedom of activity is also in- 
creasingly recognized. Figuratively as 
well as literally, we have removed the 
swaddling clothes from the infant and 
let him kick and thrash about. In short, 
we are pretty good at carrying out the 
first phase of the process as outlined for 
us in these pages. We are permitting, at 
least to the early years, that exercise of 
freedom to move, to explore, to learn of 
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Is Creativity 


things and people in which all creativity 
finds its source. We are shown here how 
out of such freedom grows sensitivity to 
color, light, sound, form, words, ideas, 
human relations and how, with encour- 
agement, there will come the desire to 
express the enjoyment of these and to 
share the experience with others. In this 
phase, too, we have made advances, for 
we are increasingly sharing with children 
the pleasure of their attempts at expres- 
sion and are making available to them 
many media for their exploration. 
From here on, however, we are not so 
good. In guiding children in the organi- 
zation of their varied experiences in our 
rich and complex culture, in helping 
them in their interpretation of the im- 
mediate through its place in the time 
line of history, in having them see the 
interrelationships of their many experi- 
ences—in these processes we have still 
much to learn. But once having deserted 
the comparatively smooth path of merely 
passing on the cultural heritage in com- 
partmentalized subject matter for the 
rough and rugged path of relating the 
past to the solution of the problems of 
the present and the future of the indi- 
vidual and society—we are compelled to 
go forward by that same creative urge 
in ourselves to do and be that we think 
important for ourselves and others. We 
know that unless we do go on, there can- 
not be those moments of insight, of in- 
spiration, of “illumination,” as our writer 
on this theme calls them, in which all 
that we have lived comes to focus and 
we know that for the moment, at least, 
we have realized a potential that springs 
from our innermost self. It is toward 
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these moments that our efforts are di- 
rected. For an individual who has never 
known such has missed the very essence 
of living; and once a culture ceases to 
cherish such moments, its knell is rung. 

The high moments of insight, we have 
said, grow out of the organization of 
experience; an organization in which 
there is much of routine and much of 
discipline. Similarly, after the first il- 
luminating flash of idea and feeling come 
more of discipline, often of tedious rou- 
tine, of objective appraisal, of struggle 
to give such form to the idea as will make 
it crystal clear in our communication of 
it to others. Here, too, we have much to 
learn. It is a comparatively simple matter 
to impose external discipline on the 
learner through rewards and_punish- 
ment; it is a highly complex matter to 
develop within the learner himself that 
discipline which will impel him to ardu- 
ous labor for the sake of carrying through 
the task of communicating effectively 
what he has conceived. Again, we can- 
not turn back. The values are too great. 

As we view the attacks leveled at the 
schools today, listen to the gibes that are 
made at our expense when we use such 
words as “creativity,” look at the car- 
toons ridiculing concepts of freedom of 
expression—in the light of our present 
discussion we are moved to a mixture of 
humility and the questionable virtue of 
tolerance. Humility, because we know 
how much we have to learn in the way 
of developing the techniques for the task 
we have set ourselves. We realize, per- 
haps better than our critics, that as vet 
we are nothing like as skilled in relating 
subject matter to problems to be solved 
as our forebears were in devising tech- 
niques by which the learner would ab- 
sorb the subject matter they had decided 
it was good for him to learn; not nearly 
as effective in developing self- discipline 
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as they were in applying external dis- 
cipline. Tolerance, because if “they” 
only knew how difficult is our task and 
how significant to the quality, if not to 
the very existence itself, of our culture; 
how honestly we are trying; how hard 
we are working; how analytically we are 
forever evaluating our results—maybe 
“they” would scoff less. We are aware 
too, and only too well, that at the back 
of the popular criticism is a value sys- 
tem antithetical to that toward which 
our efforts are directed and that in this 
fact exists our problem of communica- 
tion—one that we cannot side-step. We 
hope that all this does not have that aura 
of smugness which tolerance usually car- 
ries. We do not mean it so. We are 
merely trying to face our professional 
responsibility. All this leads us into a 
consideration of the treatment in this 
issue of the significance of creativity and 
the dangers to it through the pressures 
to which it is being subjected. 

In the discussion of the compatibility 
of creativity with our highly organized 
institutional life, many provocative ques- 
tions are raised. All the age-old problems 
of the relation of the individual to the 
group are sharpened and intensified as 
we develop greater skill in mass pro- 
duction, in group action, in organization 
of things and people. We are asked to 
consider what happens to the individual 
constantly subjected to majority de- 
cisions, to the importance placed on or- 
derly routine, to the value set on gross 
output, to the measure of his worth in 
terms of his contribution to predeter- 
mined goals in the setting of which he 
had no share. Must he inevitably suc- 
cumb to such pressures, lose the incom- 
parable zest for living which comes only 
with the effort to do and become some- 
thing that expresses his deepest self? If 
the majority of workers in a culture so 
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succumb, what will be the quality of that 
culture? Efficient—probably; smooth- 
running—perhaps; prosperous—possibly; 
adventurous—no; joyous—no; creative— 
no; liberal—no; free—a thousand times, 
no. A free society is made of free men 
who cherish their freedom not for their 
mere personal gratification; but because 
deep within them—though often inar- 
ticulate—is the conviction that only as 
they are free can they fulfill their human 
destiny. 

Singularly enough, as we pondered 
‘the above, the whole cultural dilemma 
became personalized in the dilemma of 
a young secretary. She came to us, as she 
said, “very confused.” Until a month ago 
she had worked in one of the offices of 
a small college. She had been there two 
years—her only position since gradua- 
tion from high school. She left because 
of a much higher salary offered by an 
industrial firm. Now— after a month of 
it, she was “all mixed up.” Her words 
came forth in broken fragments: no 
longer happy—and she had to be happy 
—she was beginning to think that the 
things money could buy were not so im- 
portant after all—if she had been asked 
to set up a meeting on the old job she 
could use her head in going about it and 
now she had to follow set procedures— 
there was a book of 463 procedures for 
secretaries—she never used to have any 
time on her hands—there was always 
more to do than she could manage—now 
sometimes she had nothing to do because 
she had to do just her prescribed work 
and was not allowed to do anything else 
—she felt she had a brain but could not 
use it—and she was unhappy—might she 
come back to the old job? She was only 
twenty, and she had not succumbed. 
But for one like her, there are thousands 
who out of necessity, or because all their 
previous experiences had led to accept- 
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ance of such situations, who do succumb 
and will continue to succumb. Unless— 
we look at the amazing organization we 
have achieved and make it a means 
toward greater freedom for the individ- 
ual to realize himself. Unless—we ex- 
amine and evaluate the nature of the 
goals we have set. Unless—we regard 
our achievements in organization as only 
a phase, a steppingstone to a way of 
living of infinitely finer quality than 
the great multitude of men have as yet 
achieved. 

At the risk of sounding superlative, 
we assert that the present issue of Edu- 
cational Leadership offers us a spring- 
board from which we, as educators, can 
dive into the problems that have here 
been raised. We hope that we will have 
plenty of company in the dive, for we 
know that educators working alone 
within their own discipline—broad 
it is—cannot solve the problems of even 
a single individual, to say nothing of a 
culture. It is now, as always, “the ever- 
lasting teamwork” that counts. The fine 
beginning made here in the understand- 
ing of the nature of the difference in, and 
the factors conducive and inimical to 
creativity needs deepening and_broad- 
ening through the contributions, not only 
of the psychologist, but of the sociologist, 
the biologist, and the anthropologist—to 
name but a few. The educator must be 
continuously a student of their contribu- 
tions. 

As to the educator's particular con- 
tribution, we cannot help but emphasize 
a point made earlier, i.e., the necessity 
of developing techniques of teaching and 
learning commensurate with the vision 
we believe we have gained. For we 
humbly acknowledge that our techniques 
lag far behind our goals of man’s crea- 
tive potential. Again, the present issue 
of Educational Leadership gives us a 
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beginning in its descriptive account of 
a classroom experience, in its analysis of 
the work of the supervisor, and the new 
vistas it discloses in educational research. 
We have always new worlds to explore, 
and as we explore them, we need to sub- 
mit ourselves to the final phase of the 
creative act, the discipline required by 
our own particular medium. We know 
our goal—a free society of free men in 
which there are adventure, courage, 
strength to endure, and a deep joyous- 
ness born out of the faith that is in us. 
The present issue of this journal points 
the way; it defines the problem in the 


large; it indicates the avenues of our 
endeavor. It remains for us to break 
down the problem of the development 
of creativity into the minutiae pertain- 
ing to maturity levels, to the complex 
areas of individuality, to the demands of 
specifics of time and place. New horizons 
spread before the creative teacher, the 
creative supervisor of teachers, the pains- 
taking research worker, as they bring 
together into unity the needs of the in- 
dividual and the needs of society. 

—AcNES SnybER, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Education, Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, New York. 


“The Importance of People” 


prone are important! This was the 
idea which guided Ruth Cunning- 
ham throughout her career which ended 
with her death on July 2 

Early in her term as executive secre- 
tary of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, Ruth used 
her own style of writing and line draw- 
ings to introduce us to the now famous 
Joe Brown, the school principal whose 
intentions were so good but who had so 
much to learn about people. 

When ASCD was formed and Volume 
One, Number One of Educational 
Leadership appeared, the reason for the 
name of the new magazine was explained 
in a statement which could well have 
been written by editor Ruth Cunning- 
ham herself, so well did it express her 
views on people as leaders: 

The term leader as used to guide the af- 
fairs of this magazine will refer to all who 
in marked degree demonstrate two abilities 
in education—the ability to help their fel- 
lows see ahead those things that need to be 


done and the ability to help their fellows 
find the energy enthusiastically to do those 
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things. The potential capacity for leader- 
ship as thus defined is infinitely greater than 
has been realized in the conduct of educa- 
tional affairs—at least such is the faith that 
supports this publication. 

The hope of American education, per- 
haps the hope of America itself, lies in the 
fullest possible development and utilization 
of the capacity for leadership throughout its 
total ranks. It is to the realization of this 
hope that Educational Leadership will seek 
to contribute. 


From the start Educational Leadership 
has carried the column which Ruth con- 
ceived, “The Importance of People.” 
When she left the Washington office to 
join the staff of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Ruth was editor of 
that column and, again with words and 
drawings, brought us wider understand- 
ing of teachers and supervisors. 

Children were especially important 
people to Ruth Cunningham, and she 
made us stop to listen to them when she 
brought out We, the Children. She made 
us understand children better through 
her research for the Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute for School Experimenta- 
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tion which eventuated in Understanding 
Group Behavior of Boys and Girls. The 
ASCD yearbook which she edited, Grow- 
ing Up in an Anxious Age, also focused 
on people and .their problems. And at 
the time of her death Ruth was working 
on two further Institute reports, Ways 
of Studying Children and Understanding 
Group Behavior of Adolescents. 

This productive person, who was so 
liked and admired, was exceedingly 
modest. The way she viewed herself is 
perhaps revealed in a poem entitled 
“The Teacher,” one of a large collection 
written over the years without the know]- 
edge of family or friends: 

Who am I to lead the way? 

I, who stumble with each step, 


Who grope in darkness for I know not 
what, 

Who lean upon a broken staff because | 
know no other; 

I, who hope to reach the stars by 
climbing up a hill, 

Who am I to lead the way? 


The unimportance of the self who did 
so much for others comes out even more 
sharply in another piece: 


In all the world of giant trees 

And mountains reaching to the sky, 
There was but one small timid thing. 
I looked, and saw that it was I. 


—ARNO BELLACK, MARGARET LINDSEY, 
Auice Mre., Department of Curriculum 
and Teaching, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, New York. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


Creative Thinking and 


the Common Man 


Three leading American scholars discussed, at the first gen- 


eral session of the 1956 ASCD Conference, creative thinking 


and its relation to the common man. The idea of creativity, 


the process of creative thinking, and the effects of organi- 


zation life upon creativeness are treated in the following 


statements. 


1. The Idea of Creativity 


"agate is something which every- 
one wants and no one is quite sure 
how to find and how to produce. Edu- 
cational institutions want creative teach- 
ers for children they hope will be 
creative. Business organizations want 
creative people to work for them, adver- 
tising agencies want creative staff mem- 
bers to think up creative ideas. The pub- 
lic wants creative artists, creative writers, 
creative television, creative everything, 
and it is only in occasional places, such 
as certain security-conscious posts in 
government, that people with creative 
ideas are suspect and not wanted. It is 
only the huge organizations of the state, 
business, the military, and the govern- 
ment which insist on conformity, mod- 
eration, or that hybrid, dynamic con- 
servatism, which is another way of say- 
ing, “Let’s not change anything.” 

We need today to rescue the idea of 
creativity from its misinterpretations; we 
need to restore it to its true meaning. 
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by HAROLD TAYLOR 


The word creative has become so worn 
with use that it is now used to identify 
almost anything or anybody of which 
we approve. We hear about a creative 
approach when what is meant is that 
the approach seems sensible and that 
we agree with it. We hear about creative 
living and creative thinking when all 
that is meant is that it takes account 
of how to do things better. We hear 
about creative writing when it means 
simply fiction or poetry, which may or 
may not be creative. We speak of crea- 
tive minds when often we mean only 
that the mind is one which thinks. The 
truly creative and original mind is one 
which is able to invent, to discover new 
relationships, to introduce novelty, to 
find new ideas. But the creative potential 
is not confined merely to those particular 
geniuses who introduce whole new 
phases of human thought. What they do 
is to show in large and spacious form” 
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what in the work of other people may 
be confined to smaller dimensions. 

Why should there be this amount of 
concern for creativity, so many people 
who want it so much and prize it so 
dearly? Perhaps because it is so rare, 
and because we know that without it 
no society or civilization is worth having 
or is even able to sustain itself. We prize 
it because it makes whatever it touches 
new, fresh, and interesting. 

The idea of creative evolution is one 
which belongs to the fairly recent past— 
within the past hundred years. In the 
eighteenth century in the Western World, 
the quality most prized in the individual 
was the reason and the rationality of 
mankind. The rational, balanced, and 
logical man was the ideal type. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century, this 
ideal began to fade and in its place 
came the romantic, the revolutionary, 
the one who thrust his personal views 
upon the world. There were revolutions 
in the Western World, caused by the 
assertion of individual opinions and con- 
victions, and by the force of economic 
and social conditions which made un- 
bearable the lot of the thinking indi- 
vidual. The idea of creativity is part of 
the romantic movement, the protestant 
movement, the liberal revolt against 
authority and a static society. The philos- 
ophy which supports it is that of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, 
when Henri Bergson and others derived 
the idea of creative evolution, of a pro- 
fusion of unfolding possibilities coming 
from the growth of the universe and 
everything in it. If the world is a huge 
organism, alive, changing, moving to- 
ward an expanding goal, then everything 
in it is also in a state of change. Every- 
thing is in the process of becoming some- 
thing else. The new species suddenly 
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begun by accident, the teeming birth of 
cells, the constant unfolding of new 
forms of life, are all demonstrations of 
creative energy in nature. 

William James and John Dewey ac- 
cepted this philosophy of creative evolu- 
tion, and accepted the idea of creativity 
as the central point in their systems of 
thought. The human mind, for William 
James, was continually creating its own 
knowledge out of the stuff of human 
experience. For Dewey, the child who 
learned about his world and _ himself 
by his own experience was acting crea- 
tively, and the task of education for 
Dewey was to encourage the creative 
act in the individual child. Liberation, 
freedom, growth, expansion, develop- 
all these ringing posi- 
tive words at the heart of the 
progressive movement and gave it its 
arly inspiration and momentum. 

Creativity is therefore a positive term. 
The creative person is one who meets 
each new situation with an open and 
positive attitude. When a problem is 
met, to be creative about it is to accept 
it as something to be solved, not merely 
a set of conditions to be deplored. 

The essence of the modern movement 
in education is the idea of creative ex- 
perience and its liberating effects on 
the individual. The modern movement 
is in fact a fundamental shift in attitude 
toward life itself. It refuses to accept the 
conventional forms in which life is pre- 
sented to us and looks for fresh ways 
of interpreting facts, for new forms of 
art, of architecture, of scientific discov- 





ment, creativity 
were 
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Thinking and the Common Man” dur- 
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ery, of literature, of society. It refuses 
to accept the fatalism of the classical 
philosophy, with its note of reconcilia- 
tion to things as they exist, its warning 
to mankind that everything which is 
done has already been done before and 
that everything will pass away. It be- 
lieves in the reality of novelty and dis- 
covery, it believes in progress toward 
goals which we remake as we go along. 
The opposite state of mind is de- 
scribed by T. S. Eliot in The Cocktail 
Party. One of the characters, in talking 
about the average modern man, says, 
“They may remember 
The vision they have had, but they 
cease to regret it, 
Maintain themselves by the common 
routine, 
Learn to avoid expectation, 


Become tolerant of themselves and 
others, 

Giving and taking, in the usual ac- 
tions, 


What there is to give and take.” ' 

In an opposite way, the characteristic 
of the creative mind is its spontaneity, 
its independence, and its freedom to 
explore and to find. The person who is 
afraid to speak, afraid to express his 
true thoughts, or is lacking in self-confi- 
dence enough to let himself go where his 
thoughts lead him, has an inhibiting 
effect on others, since he usually seeks 
the security of the group, and wants 
to protect himself by the agreement 
of others. 

I have noticed lately that more and 
more blocks seem to be put before peo- 
ple who want to act on their own or 
to think for themselves. If a suggestion 
is made to do something, everyone sets 


T. S. Eliot. The Cocktail Party. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
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to work to see why it shouldn't be done. 
Or everyone waits for someone else to 
move in order to decide whether or 
not to move, too. If an action is pro- 
posed, instead of everyone saying, “Let's 
try it,” everyone says, “Let’s refer it to 
a committee.” Or even worse, everyone 
says, “Let’s send out a questionnaire to 
see if everyone will approve it.” Or, what 
is still worse, people say, “Don't act, you 
will only cause trouble and attract atten- 
tion to yourself.” 

Creativity is the enemy of caution 
and the antithesis of doubt. It is a per- 
sonal affair. It expresses itself in indi- 
viduals or it does not express itself at 
all. There are creative efforts made by 
groups of individuals, but if the effort 
is truly creative, it is the total contribu- 
tion of a number of individuals working 
together sympathetically as individuals, 
each encouraging the other to think 
and act for himself. 

For example, in a particularly disheart- 
ening statement not long ago, the presi- 
dent of one of the largest educational 
associations in the country advised all 
educators not to “rock the boat” by en- 
gaging in controversial matters. “Educa- 
tional leaders who identify themselves 
too ardently with causes will do a great 
disservice to the cause of education. Fed- 
eral aid to education, integration of the 
public schools, and the role of religion 
in public education are issues that are of 
current critical concern. These great is- 
sues will be solved only through the exer- 
cise of reason and intelligence.” 

What the speaker is in danger of saying 

s, “Be quiet and let the social forces run 
over you. Don’t say or do anything which 
might arouse comment. Don’t help the 
Negro, don’t speak out for 
free thinking in religion, don’t ask for 
federal aid to education.” I believe that 
unless the individual can identify himself 
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with a cause in which he believes, he is 
less than a man, and little likely to add 
much to the sum total of human good. 

For it is true that every society 
is in a state of equilibrium brought about 
by the balance of opinion, both private 
and public, and by what we call politi- 
cal, economic and social forces. But what 
we mean when we use these words is 
that people live together as they do, 
with certain laws, habits, customs and 
privileges, because there are opinions 
held by all the members of the society 
about what should be done and what 
shouldn't. Educational institutions trans- 
mit the habits of mind and the social 
customs of a given society from one 
generation to the next. They are essen- 
tially stabilizing forces where children 
are taught the point of view and the 
values of the older generation. 

But I do not believe that schools and 
colleges should be merely the agencies 


for transmitting American middle class 
values. This is in fact what they usually 
are, when they should be agencies for 
transforming and recreating the values 
of each generation. 

Here is the point at which newer 


theories of education in this century 
have broken with conservative doctrine. 
Each generation of children has its own 
truth, each child has a fresh start, and 
the institutions of education should be 
agencies of creative effort by children 
and teachers together for adding new 
insight and new ideas to the present 
fund of knowledge and custom. This 
demands a positive, not necessarily per- 
missive, attitude by the teacher toward 
the student, one which looks toward him 
expectantly for a fresh outlook and 
new truth. 

The creative element in a society con- 
sists in the people in it who do not 
accept everything as it is, but who ques- 
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tion and probe to find new ways of 
improving whatever exists. The creative 
element is a thrust against convention 
and standardized opinion. It starts with 
a critical awareness of the faults of a 
society and moves on to a series of posi- 
tive suggestions about how to cure the 
faults. 

For example, creativity in social 
change would demand that the segrega- 
tion of the Negro not simply be allowed 
to exist as if it were unavoidable. Each 
generation in the segregated southern 
schools transmits the social customs, 
habits and prejudices to each successive 
generation. Creative social change be- 
gins when people find ways of bringing 
unsegregated education to the Negro, 
when people become interested in and 
involved with the practical problems of 
equality. 

It is always a tragedy in institutions, 
when an opportunity presents itself for 
creative effort in social change, if educa- 
tors lack the skill, the imagination and 
the will to bring it about. Every society 
changes through the efforts of individuals 
to make changes. 

Creative thinking and imagination in 
politics and social issues, coupled with 
a will to act on ideas in which one be- 
lieves, will change societies and whole 
civilizations. The radicals and the here- 
tics are those to whom we owe the 
greatest social debt. Without them the 
social order becomes either rigid or 
flabby. 

It is one of the characteristics of our 
age that we have no radicals and here- 
tics. In a democratic society in which 
authority and status are not centered 
in any one social group, the author- 
ity of the common will replaces the 
authority of a particular point of view 
held by a few. When the common will 
is reinforced by a common prosperity. 
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the tensions within a society do not 
develop creative thinking with a cut- 
ting edge, but rather generate a number 
of accommodations of one social group 
with another. The trouble with our con- 
temporary political situation is that there 
are no issues which divide sharply the 
philosophies of the political parties, not 
even the race issue. There are only ac- 
commodations which individuals and 
groups within each party make, in 
order to secure political success. 

I would therefore conclude that, in 
societies as in the individual, creativity 


needs at its base a drive, a moral, aes- 
thetic and intellectual energy which will 
not rest content with the forms of life, 
art or social order which presently exist. 
I would also conclude that in educa- 
tion, as in society and the individual, 
the way to evoke that energy is to give 
freedom, encouragement and help to the 
individual, to create in him a sense of 
self confidence, to trust him, to cherish 
him, and to give him that sense of ex- 
pectancy for the excitement of the un- 
foreseen which is the necessary condi- 
tion of the creative act. 


2. The Process of Creative Thinking 


penance: on the process of creative 
thinking gives a few clear prin- 
ciples. From the exquisite study of Cole- 
ridge’s dream of Kubla Khan to Ross- 
man’s patient analysis of the files of the 
patent office, there is general agreement 
that acts of creativeness, great or small, 
arise in a context typically involving 
four phases. 

First, there is the long immersion of 
the sensitive mind in some specific me- 
dium which gives delight and fulfillment, 
whether it be the world of color, tone, 
movement, space, time, the world of 
force and organization, the world of 
words, of images, of social relationships, 
or the world of contemplation or of mas- 
tery. Through the tentative gropings of 
the mind in its early formative stages, 
steeping itself in the sensory or the in- 
tellectual riches of this world, one falls in 
love, as did Newton, with space or with 
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force; or as did Blake, with line or color; 
or as did Mozart, with tone and rhythm. 
Minds, both great and small, are first 
marked out for the pathway of creative- 
ness through the fact that they are sen- 
sitive to something in this challenging 
and fascinating world. 

The first great problem therefore that 
confronts parent and teacher is to allow 
this first generous outpouring of mind 
and heart to have its way. We know 
relatively little about how to encourage, 
but all too much about how to impede. 
We find a thousand devices for regulariz- 
ing, stabilizing, restraining, or even for 
poking fun at the earliest exploratory 
efforts of children who are overpowered 
with the charm or the challenge of this 
world. Whatever stray creativeness gets 
through the mesh of our adult system 
of approvals and disapprovals of chil- 
dren’s behavior is likely to be knocked 
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down by classmates, who, through their 
own earlier subjection to restraints and 
ridicule have learned that to poetize, to 
daub, to speculate or to dream, is a 
waste of time. 

The same fate would likewise attend 
the efforts of the young child in the di- 
rection of science, were it not for the 
fact that in our moment of technical 
mastery, Western society is willing to 
give a certain amount of freedom to 
boys, at least in the first scientific efforts, 
and in some environments permit sheer 
dabbling in the ham world of electronics, 
or the homemade laboratory of chem- 
istry. Even here, however, where crea- 
tive thought seems to be encouraged, 
it is unfortunately the acquisition of the 
standardized skills of the culture, rather 
than the encouragement of true freedom 
of inquiry, that gives security and status. 
Nothing whatever, of course, is to be 
gained by our simply bemoaning the 
situation; the practical thing is rather 
to note that the first huge responsibility 
of the teacher is to encourage, to give 
freedom, to swing wide the gates to 
whatever a child’s or adolescent’s mind 
wants to explore, to make contact, to 
know, to grasp, to assimilate the new 
to the self. The first principle then in 
the development of creativeness is the 
encouragement of the child’s sheer sen- 
sitiveness to the charm, the challenge, 
the mystery, of this wonderful world. 

The second phase in creativeness ap- 
pears when this sensitivity, this demand 
upon the world for contact and assimila- 
tion, leads to the acquisition of store- 
houses of experience which consolidate 
themselves, just as all learning experi- 
ences do, into higher units or structured 
patterns or ordered experiences. To be 
sensitive to tones means that soon there 
are melodies and soon thereafter harmo- 
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nized patterns, experienced usually in 
the part-singing of the church choir, or 
the barbershop quartet, or the glee club. 
In the same way there are the color com- 
binations and linear combinations of the 
world of pencil, crayon and brush. There 
are the organized patterns of temporal 
and spatial relationships that go into 
mechanics. There is the world of social 
relationships, privileges and obligations. 
Now since all these things cannot be 
kept in consciousness at a single mo- 
ment, they are organized unconsciously, 
or, to speak more technically, precon- 
sciously into vast systems upon which 
we may draw as we need them; store- 
houses of ready yet adaptable and flex- 
ible information and experience. It is, of 
course, from these vast storehouses, 
based upon years of accumulation and 
incubation that the sudden inspiration 
of the composer, the dramatist, the sci- 
entist, derives. 

This third great stage, the stage of 
inspiration or illumination, is that in 
which Archimedes leaps from the bath- 
tub down the hall, shouting, “I have it!”; 
the stage in which the chemist, Kekulé, 
sees the dancing components of the ben- 
zine ring ranging themselves in his fan- 
tasy, satisfying his long struggle to 
understand the problems of chemistry; 
the moment of sudden fulfillment in 
which Hamilton, standing on London 
Bridge, saw revealed before him the 
mathematical system which bears his 
name. All these acts of illumination or 
fulfillment, I would urge, are the neces- 
sary derivatives from the two preceding 
phases, the phases of sensitivity and of 
incubation. Insight, illuminations, large 
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or small, come to all of us in all spheres 
of life. They depend for their very exist- 
ence upon the parents’ and the teachers’ 
encouragement all along the way in the 
world through encouraging the child’s 
sensitivities and through freedom to ac- 
cumulate through incubation the store- 
houses of experience upon which most 
illuminations depend. 

Actually, however, this is not enough 
to say about the social functions involved 
in illumination. There are two reasons 
why the teacher is of special importance 
here. In the first place, illuminations 
come when they are ready to come in 
terms of the readiness of the mind, and 
particularly of the mood of searching in 
which the imperfectly organized mate- 
rial leaps, if it can, into its own struc- 
ture, a principle of integration that de- 
pends upon the inner logic of the ma- 
terial and the inner logic of the human 
personality in relation to the structure 
of material. (Seldom, if ever, can the 
orderly ways of a standardized group 
process provide a maximal opportunity 
for this individualistic construction. ) On 
the contrary, it is typically the Archime- 
des of the bathtub, the distracted and 
absentminded Newton, the eccentric and 
angry Beethoven, to whom, often in the 
least appropriate moment, the sudden 
inspiration comes. A certain willingness 
to allow for chaos and irrelevance, a 
certain freedom from every type of social 
regimentation is likewise required. 

At the same time there is a paradoxi- 
cal counterpart of this principle df the 
solitary creator which may at first sight 
seem to be a veritable opposite of what 
has just been said. These illuminations 
come as a result of years or even decades 
of highly social experience. The great 
periods of human creativeness are notori- 
ously circumscribed in time and _ place, 
and dependent upon the living example 
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of a series of heroic figures to whom 
each newcomer adapts himself. Whether 
one thinks of the dramatic poets of fifth 
century Athens, or the Italian and Dutch 
painters of the Renaissance, or the com- 
posers in early nineteenth century Vi- 
enna, one finds periods in which there 
is accomplished within a few years more 
than a thousand years could ordinarily 
produce, through the white heat of in- 
terstimulation of a likeminded and like- 
souled generation of men, each inspir- 
ing his comrades and followers to reach 
a still greater height. 

This point has been recently developed 
vigorously in connection with the train- 
ing of college students for leadership 
roles: special facilities for the recogni- 
tion and encouragement of highly cre- 
ative persons need to be provided within 
the very structure of our educational 
system, so that one may seek out and 
make the most of the inspiring leader- 
ship of others who have already begun 
to blaze a trail. When the world of eco- 
nomics, politics, religion, and _ social 
values is writhing in chaos as it is today, 
it is not enough to urge the student to 
think creatively; he must be encouraged 
to associate with freely creative peers 
in fellowship with daring and inspired 
teachers. If it is only great painters that 
can inspire those who are striving to 
paint, it is only with great thinkers that 
students can learn to think creatively. 
This may sound obvious, but do we not 
practice exactly the opposite, expecting 
our students to attempt individually to 
solve the herculean social problems of 
today? One learns such creativeness in 
any human field of endeavor only by 
sharing with others, in the company of 
those who have already known the strug- 
gle to think out the meaning of inspira- 
tion. 

The fourth step which always emerges 
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in the process of creating is the “ham- 
mering-out,” the sifting and testing, the 
critical evaluating and perfecting of the 
work done. After the “fine frenzy,” the 
“quiet eye,” after composing with fury, 
“correct with phlegm,” and especially, 
correct with socially responsible judg- 
ment. Here again the creative teacher 
can represent the mature evaluative 
judgment of the social order. But woe be 
to him if he sinks to the level of sarcasm. 
He can help the creator to create only 
if he can share the creator's struggles. 
Obviously we cannot speak of crea- 
tiveness as an isolated function occurring 
in a single context isolated from the rest 
of life. There is, as a matter of fact, an 
ever broadening area of creativeness 
when a beginning is made, like the 
spread of circles in the pool when a 
pebble is dropped in. Or, to speak of 
this in terms of the psychology of learn- 
ing, there is a tendency to transfer and 
generalization. The boy Mozart, the boy 
Newton seek ever wider realms to con- 
quer and consolidate their gains as they 
move on. In the same way in every mind 
there are ever widening regions of crea- 
tiveness, if once the spark has been al- 
lowed to generate the fire. We can speak 
therefore of the development of a habit 
of creating, the development of a per- 
sonality disposition slanted in the first in- 
stance towards creativeness and always 
maintaining this slant, unless pushed vio- 
lently back into some other slant through 
adverse circumstances. It is the task, 
then, of the teacher not only to encour- 
age sporadic creative efforts, but to in- 
culcate the habit of creating, the attitude 
of ever broadening readiness for the 
new, the refreshing, the distinctive. 
Hence arises the inevitable question of 
how far such generalizations can be 
expected to move? Can it even leap from 
one field of endeavor to another? Can 
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training in literary creativeness gener- 
alize to creativeness in science? It is not 
sufficient to reply that there have been in 
all eras certain widely gifted persons 
who have contributed, as did Leonardo, 
to mechanics and anatomy, to painting 
and to the theory of knowledge. The 
massive materials gathered by the psy- 
chologist Terman and his collaborators 
indicate that the generalization goes 
much further, that in an era which is 
really generous and open towards a re- 
consideration of all fundamentals, as was 
the Periclean age in Athens, the Ro- 
mantic era in early nineteenth century 
Germany, each area of inquiry may 
actually break down to some degree the 
barriers into other areas however unre- 
lated, and there may literally be an era 
of inquiry. 

Such an era, as a matter of fact, cer- 
tainly existed early in the nineteenth 
century in many points, both in Europe 
and in America. Indeed, if we may ac- 
cept the luminous pages of Van Wyck 
Brooks, as they open for us the story of 
early nineteenth century American life 
in the age of Jefferson and Irving, we 
may believe that American education 
was in fact beginning to open in just 
such a way to all the sunlight of the 
newer human wisdom that came as 
the age of enlightenment led on into 
the age of democracy. That the advent of 
industrial society and the defensive tac- 
tics of a new power system have at times 
interfered with such inquiry is hardly to 
be denied. But our task here is quite 
different from that of the Cassandras 
who tell us that the machine and the 
state are to throttle every creative effort. 
Rather it is our task to show that re- 
search in education, research in psy- 
chology, research in the social sciences 
can still move apace towards the defini- 
tion of a kind of freedom of teaching, 
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freedom of learning, freedom of discus- 
sion, freedom of inquiry, which, how- 
ever it is threatened, must be vigorously 


defended. The right to inquire is at the 
very heart of the spirit from which all 
creativeness develops. 


3. Creativity vs. Organization Life 


wouLp like to address myself to the 

problem of how creativity can be fos- 
tered within organization life. For bet- 
ter or worse we live in an organization 
society and most of our talented youth 
will make their major contributions, 
if they are to make major contribu- 
tions, through the vehicle of the huge 
collective enterprises of our time. There 
are other ways to be creative, and 
it may be that in the years to come great 
advances will be made by those outside 
of the organization environment. But it 
is not likely. Society does not usually 
condone double standards, and if the 
dominant institutions of our time—the 
corporation, the government, the aca- 
demic laboratory, the foundation—do 
not encourage the creative spark, there 
will be precious few opportunities for 
it elsewhere. 

I am talking, in short, about the con- 
ditions of creativity, and the first thesis, I 
submit, is this. The organization is bas- 
ically hostile to creativity. 

To make this statement is not to be- 
speak a sense of futility. Quite the op- 
posite. In era the obstacles to 
creativity have been immense, and we 
have quite enough problems today with- 
out muddying the issue with misplaced 
nostalgia. In realistically examining cur- 
rent organization pressures, then, no 
contrast is intended between paradise 
and paradise lost. We are not in the grip 
of hapless forces. Organizations have 
been made by men; they can be changed 


every 
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by men, and with intelligence we may 
be able to make them as compatible with 
individual expression as institutions of 
the past. 

That said, I am emboldened to state 
my second thesis; people should be 
taught to fight the organization. Not self- 
destructively or stupidly, no. The prob- 
lem of the one who wishes to be creative 
in an organization is not the easy one of 
the brave man fighting black reaction; 
the brilliant inventor facing massed dis- 
belief. The real issues are far more subtle. 
For it is not the evils found within organ- 
ization life that puzzle one—but its 
very beneficence. This is the heart of 
the problem. The organization man by 
necessity works with and through others 
constantly, and he feels a strong moral 
obligation to the consensus of the group. 
He is, in a sense, imprisoned in brother- 
hood. For example, he has been working 
out a new idea. He believes in it, yes, 
but so also does he believe in the con- 
sensus that this idea will confound. If he 
goes off on his own tangent, he wonders, 
is he being courageous—or wilfully stub- 
born? Of such problems are born the 
neuroses of organization man. What he 
needs is intellectual armor; the ability 
to recognize what the pressures are so 
that he may judge when he is suc- 
cumbing and when he is not. 

Let us look briefly at the pressures. 
The first is the organization’s antipathy 
to purposelessness, to idle curiosity. And 
nowhere is this antipathy stronger than 
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in the one area’ where creativity is so 
important: the scientific laboratory. Al- 
most every fundamental advance has 
been the result of a man asking the ques- 
tion, why, not as a means to some clearly 
foreseen end—as it is so often pictured 
in retrospect—but one of sheer curiosity. 
Unfortunately, however, the organization 
must rationalize curiosity, and to manag- 
ers and engineers who set the dominant 
tone in industry purposelessness is anath- 
ema. All their impulses incline them 
to highly planned, systematized develop- 
ment in which the problem is clearly 
defined. Now this has its values; if 
researchers want to make a _ practical 
application of previous discovery—if a 
group at GM’s Technical Center wants 
a better oil for a higher compression 
engine, for example—it does best by 
addressing itself to the stipulated task. 
In pure research, however, half the 
trick is in finding out that there is a 
problem—that there is something to ex- 


plain. The culture dish remained sterile 
when it shouldn't have. The two chemi- 
cals reacted differently this time than 
before. Something has happened and 
you don’t know why it happened—or if 
you did what earthly use it would be. 


Rationalize curiosity too early, how- 
ever, and you kill it. In the case of the 
scientist it is not merely that he finds it 
difficult to foresee what it will prove 
at the cash register; the sheer act of 
having to address himself to this or, as 
management might put it, the $64 ques- 
tion, dampens his original curiosity— 
and the expectation that the company 
will ask him to do it just as dampening 
as the actual demand. The result is a 
net loss, not postponement, for if the 
scientist is inhibited from seizing the 
idle question at the time, it is not easily 
recaptured later. Like the nice gestures 
we so often think of and so often forget, 
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many a question that would have led to 
great discoveries has died as quickly as 
it was born; the man was too busy to 
pause for it. 

Companion to this disrespect for 
curiosity is an over-emphasis on pro- 
grams, on research design. To put it 
another way, the organization doesn't 
mind idle curiosity if you are curious 
about what the organization wants you 
to be curious about. This is true of every 
field in which creativity is vital. The 
exceptions are significant. When my col- 
league, Francis Bello, made a study of 
the young scientists, he found that there 
were only two industrial research labora- 
tories which had consistently attracted 
truly outstanding men. These were Bell 
Laboratories and General Electric’s lab- 
oratories. What makes it significant is 
the fact that these two laboratories are 
precisely the two which give the freest 
rein to their people. They do not ask 
their men to foresee what the practical 
results will be; instead, they encourage 
them to go into the basic questions for 
they know that in good time these will 
lead to practical results. 

The limited influence of these 
cesses on the industrial world is dis- 
heartening. There is nothing at all new in 
the research philosophy that led to them; 
both GE and Bell Laboratories estab- 
lished their basic procedures several gen- 
erations ago, and their pre-eminence has 
been commercially apparent for as long. 
Yet with these models before it, U. S. 
industry has not only failed to draw any 
lessons, it has been moving further and 
further in the opposite direction. 

By their own statements of policy the 
majority of corporations make it plain 
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that they wish to keep their researchers’ 
eyes focused closely on the cash register. 
Unlike GE or Bell laboratories, they dis- 
courage their scientists, sometimes for- 
bid them, from publishing the re- 
sults of their work in the learned journals 
or communicating them in any way to 
scientists outside the company preserve. 
More inhibiting, most corporations do 
not let their scientists devote more than 
a fraction of their time to following up 
problems of their own choosing, and 
this fraction is treated more as a sort of 
indulgence than an activity worth while 
in its own right. 

To some management people the de- 
sire to do “free” work is a downright 
defect—a symptom of maladjustment 
that demands cure, not coddling. When 
a man wants to follow his own hunch, 
they believe, this is a warning that he 
is not “company-oriented.” The solution? 
Indoctrination. In a revealing statement 
in “Personnel Practices in Industrial Lab- 
oratories,” Lowell Steele puts the issue 
squarely: “Unless the firm wants to sub- 
sidize idle curiosity on the part of scien- 
tists,” “it must aid them in be- 
coming company conscious.” Company 
loyalty, in other words, is not only more 
important than idle curiosity; it helps 
prevent idle curiosity. 

Let me note the extracurricular “crea- 
tive” gimmicks—“brain-storming”  ses- 
sions, etc. These evade the central prob- 
lem. What makes for creativity is the 
basic environment: you can't stifle a man 
95% of the time and then expect him, 
on signal, to suddenly become a differ- 
ent kind of person. The administrators 
are perfectly correct. If they get scientists 
to be good company men like other nor- 
mal people, they won't be bothered 
much by scientists following their curi- 
osity. The policy will keep out that kind 
of scientist. 


he says, 
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What is the dominant characteristic of 
the outstanding scientist? Every study 
has shown that it is a fierce independ- 
ence. In her study of eminent scientists, 
psychologist Anne Roe found that what 
decided them on their career almost in- 
variably was a college project in which 
the teacher encouraged them to find 
things out for themselves, without direc- 
tion, and once the joys of freedom were 
tasted, they never lost the appetite. The 
most important single factor in the mak- 
ing of a scientist, she concludes, is “the 
need and ability to develop personal in- 
dependence to a high degree. The in- 
dependence factor is emphasized by 
many other findings: the subjects’ pref- 
erence for teachers who let them alone, 
their attitude towards religion, their atti- 
tude towards personal relations, their 
satisfaction in a career in which, for the 
most part, they follow their own interests 
without direction or interference.” 

In the outstanding scientist, in short, 
we have almost the direct antithesis of 
the “company-oriented” man. If the com- 
pany wants a first rate man it must 
recognize that his allegiance must always 
be to his work. For him, organization 
can only be a vehicle. What he asks of 
it is not big money—significantly, Bell 
Labs and GE have not had to pay higher 
salaries than other research organiza- 
tions to attract talent. Nor is it compan- 
ionship, or “belongingness.” What he asks 
is the freedom to do what he wants to 
do. 

So far I have been talking of the or- 
ganization pressures against curiosity; of 
the organization pressures for highly pro- 
grammed work. The third pressure is 
for collective versus individual crea- 
tivity. The corporation laboratory is a 
clear example of this, but to bring out 
the generality of this emphasis let me 
turn to the academic organization. The 
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first point to be made is that in academic 
research the proportion of time the in- 
dividual researcher spends in group work 
has been rising steadily. Now I would 
not wish to argue that this in itself is 
bad; no one can say what is the “cor- 
rect” ratio of group versus individual 
work. The point is that the benefits of 
group creativity do not need belaboring. 
What needs emphasis is the other side 
of the coin. 

But the other side is not getting the 
emphasis. The foundations, which have 
the great franchise of stimulating crea- 
tivity, are compounding the emphasis 
by the way they give money. They too 
are not against the individual, yet the 
overwhelming bulk of their research 
funds goes to large team projects. They 
can with justice say that this is the way 
many researchers ask them to give 
money, but this is only to say also that 
they are willing to reinforce the status 
quo. 

What is the effect of all these empha- 
ses? I am going to table the question of 
whether the effect is to starve the “lone 
wolf.” This is not an unimportant ques- 
tion; but I think far more important 
is the effect on the great majority who 
are not lone wolves. It is easy to say that 
the great creative minds will be crea- 
tive no matter what the obstacles, but if 
we were to grant that this is so we are 
in effect saying that the environment we 
provide for creativity is unimportant. 
This is false. It may be that a few out- 
standing men would be outstanding no 
matter what the obstacles; certainly the 
outstanding genius would not prostrate 
himself before the group and the medi- 
ocre would do it whether anyone asked 


him to or not. But in between these 
extremes lie the great bulk of our talented 
youth, and how well they exploit their 
potential depends to a great degree on 
the moulding effect that organization 
has upon them. 

And how well they are to withstand 
the pressures. To repeat, the problem is 
not so much in the inhibitions of organi- 
zation, but in our acquiescence—in our 
efforts to rationalize them as virtues 
rather than defects. The man who is 
best prepared to express himself in or- 
ganization is the one who has been 
intellectually forewarned of the assaults 
organization will make upon him. This 
does not mean that he will over- 
compensate by parading a surface non- 
conformity. It means, rather, that he has 
been schooled to respect his curiosity, 
to be eternally wary of the demands 
that he sacrifice his own ideals for the 
team’s. Most of all, he should be sus- 
picious of formal efforts to organize 
creativity—such as brainstorming ses- 
sions and collective gimmicks of one 
kind or another. These are signs of a 
fundamental weakness in the organiza- 
tion, not strength. 

Creativity is inextricably wrapped up 
with the fundamentals of a man’s work. 
It cannot be turned into a sort of extra- 
curricular creative play period. A man 
is creative because he has freedom to 
be creative or makes that freedom, and 
because he has an overwhelming love 
for his work. This is the joy that, once 
tasted, is so precious—it is the antidote 
to the blight of organization, and in this 
respect those who are charged with 
preparing youth for organization have 
never had a greater challenge. 
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Creative Teaching for 


LAURA ZIRBES 


Creative Thinking and Living 


We must discover “some of the ways in which we, as persons, 


can find the creative approach to our task, can remake what 


we do, can proceed to get intrinsic satisfactions out of the re- 


lease of human potential.” 


I" is highly significant to note the grow- 
ing concern in America for creativity 
in other fields—not only in education— 
everywhere. Perhaps it was because I 
was to speak on the subject, I found 
reference to creativity in Fortune, in the 
Scientific American, in the ads of the 
New York Times; wherever I looked I 
seemed to run into something about 
creativity. Very often, “Wanted, crea- 
tive engineers’; “creative scientists’; 
“creative managers’; there is evidently 
a dearth of the kind of people that our 
age takes. It takes creative, formative, 
responsible, forward-thinking people— 
not people going around in circles on the 
same spot. It takes creative planning 
to live today. It takes creative adjust- 
ment to the unprecedented rate of change 
and to the expansion of knowledge. All 
these are essential. But they are not 
only essential to these 
they are more essential in that field which 
is socially designated as the one to de- 
velop creative potentiality in the com- 


various fields: 


mon .man’s children. 

We need creativity for survival; we 
need creativity for human advance. The 
common man needs to learn to think 
and live more creatively to meet the 
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emergent demands and challenges of 
modern life; to take advantage of the 
opportunities that are opening as the 
common man comes into his age. There 
is, then, greater demand not only for 
creativity in education, but still greater 
need for raising our sights for creative 
leadership in education. There is wide 
interest in creative development, in crea- 
tive uses of leisure, for release and rec- 
reation, as well as in all fields of work 
and scientific inquiry, and in esthetics. 

This creative quality seems to be so 
pervasively essential, that it has a right 
to make demands on public education 
and to put a premium on creative teach- 
ing. Whoever you are, wherever you 
live and work, whatever your role, you 
have a challenge to carry the concern 
for creative teaching into constructive 
action in the field. Let us assume that 
you recognize this challenge as a re- 
sponsibility. Let us proceed on the fur- 
ther assumption that you expect to do 
something about this challenge. 

How shall we begin? The creative per- 
son begins by re-examining his assump- 


tions. We can assume that: 


1. Creativity is a widely distributed, 
general, but uniquely human potentiality. 
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Creative potential can be fostered 
and developed in young children, in 
youth, and in adults. 

3. Creativity manifests itself very 
broadly in many diverse fields of human 
endeavor and in diverse ways and forms; 
it is not limited to the arts or to the 
gifted, nor is it separate. It is in human 
life, in things wherever they are. If it 
is not manifest, it is potential. 

4. Creativity can be assumed to have 
vital significance, even more than usual, 
in a time like ours, because of man’s 
need for new answers; for an adaptive 
integrated outlook in facing the unfore- 
seeable, in facing problems about which 
he has no insight and no preparatory 
training or skill, and in facing conditions 
for which there are no patterns or prece- 
dents in human experience. 

5. We can assume that there are con- 
ditions that favor the development and 
fulfillment of creative potential; but if 
we can do that, we must also assume 
the converse—that there are conditions 
and circumstances that obstruct or deny 
creativity. It is relative to what you do 
about it. 

6. We can assume that the conditions 
which influence creative potential in 
either positive or negative ways are 
urgent matters for human concern— 
especially if we are in education. 

7. We may assume that creative teach- 
ing increases the likelihood of creative 
learning, of creative development and 
fulfillment, that it augments the con- 
ditions that are favorable to the emer- 
gence of creative potential. Conversely, 
we may say that it hinders the influence 
of the obstructive forces. 

8. We can assume that increasing in- 
sights into creativity are bound to have 
greater bearing on educational advance 
than they have today. They may even 
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lead us to reconstruction of 2 basic sort. 
Perhaps all we have done to base educa- 
tion on skill is very one-sided. Perhaps 
the skills that are oriented to creative use 
need to be developed in an entirely 
different way than the skills that are just 
perpetuated as habits. 


Creative teaching, then, might be con- 
strued as the sensitive, insightful devel- 
opmental guidance which makes school 
experiences optimally educative and con- 
ducive to the development and _fulfill- 
ment of creative potential in individuals 
and groups. You become creative by ex- 
periences in which you try to act cre- 
atively; and cumulatively, those experi- 
ences change your faith in creativity and 
your ability to do things for which you 
do not have habits and skills. We, as 
leaders in education, must learn first of 
all to discriminate between what is crea- 
tive and what isn’t. So many of us are not 
clear on that score yet. We cannot help 
other people to be creative if we don’t 
understand the difference ourselves. We 
must learn first to value degrees of cre- 
ativity. The person who makes a first 
attempt is bound to make a dinky little 
attempt or one that’s too big for him to 
handle. You're going to have to be patient 
with both of those. With the smallness of 
the attempt, with the person who hasn't 
much courage, and with the courage of 
the attempt for the person who hasn't 
much success. There is a tolerance in 
creative leadership which knows what to 
do in each case; in the one, to make the 
problems more significant, and in the 
other, to help people get set to be more 
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successful in their bold efforts. We need 
to learn to value creative approaches if 
we are to engage in creative leadership 
and encourage creative teaching. 

We can learn from creative 
teachers. Let us introduce some of their 
contributions. We hear from a creative 
teacher in central New York that a cold, 
impersonal human environment certainly 
blocks creativity. Do you know what a 
cold, impersonal human environment is? 
[ heard of one. The child brought a note 
that had to do with President Eisen- 
answer to 


much 


hower’s illness and Mamie’s 
a little courtesy that was extended. The 
child wanted to the note, and 
the teacher said, “Lay it on the desk 
and be sure you take it when you go 
I know that was a cold person. 
Saying to a child, “What are you doing? 

| didn’t tell you to write that,” 
fe inhuman that child was 
going to write about something he cared 
about and not what he was told to write 


share 


home.” 


is cold 
because 


about. 

In Georgia I saw the — thing. I 
visited a classroom at 11:29—a kinder- 
garten that dismissed at loan That’s 
a wrong time to visit but I knew if | 
didn’t go, the teacher would think, “Why 
did she skip the kindergarten? So many 
people do.” So I thought I would put 
my head in the door. The teacher said, 
“Oh, children, Let's 
sit down. We've got our coats on but 
we can sing our daffodil song. You know, 


we have a visitor. 


sometimes friends come and we have to 
change our plans. ['m glad you're big 
enough to change your plans.” And they 
sang the daffodil song and then they 
went home. It wasn’t music time. But 
it would seem that creativity needs to 
be cultivated in a warmly human en- 
vironment in which regimented routines 
can sometimes be pushed over for hu- 
man values without changing the basic 
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rhythm of regular living. I don't think 
those children were damaged. 

A Missouri teacher describes the im- 
pact of stereotyped things by saying, 
“Rigid, fixed expectations, rigid personal- 
ities have a bad effect on creative per- 
sonalities.” 

An Ohio teacher comments on the non- 
creative drives of teachers who stifle cre- 
ativity. People who do that may actually 
put conformity above creative variability 
which Dewey tells us is one of our most 
precious human resources—the variabil- 
ity out of which individuality and prog- 
ress can be cultivated. 

Some teachers only like cosmos paint- 
ings that are all alike; I painted one once 
that looked wilted. I was only a child 
but [ll never forget that mine went into 
the waste basket because the flowers all 
had to be alike to make a good border 
design along the top of the board. Are 
we making border designs or are we 
releasing creative potential in children? 

A teacher in Hawaii says that crea- 
tivity in teaching hinges on freedom to 
explore and experiment supported by an 
open-minded, active curiosity, by insight 
into human development and faith 
oneself, faith in others, sensitivity to be- 
ginning efforts and their potentialities 
for growth. 

A western Washington teacher adds 
emphasis to the exploratory nature of 
creative teaching and learning. She says, 
“Creativity lifts the monotony of the 
classroom into the exhilarating atmos- 


phere of discovery and search.” 

A Florida teacher writes of the need 
for a chance to think and contemplate 
and not just jump from one direction to 


another. 
Another 
to the way in which creative teaching 
develops and fosters choices, a capacity 
value judgments, 


teacher from Florida refers 


to make and follow 
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to test them in action and become in- 
creasingly self-directed. 

One from North Carolina stresses the 
need of challenging learners to try out 
their own ideas. instead of accepting 
those of other people, and says that they 
need to learn to value their ideas and 
to be valued as persons if they're to be- 
come creative. 

We can also learn, not just from these 
teachers, but from a direct study of 
creative teaching in process, by watch- 
ing some creative teachers and analyzing 
what they do; see what it is that makes 
the difference in their human relations, 
in the effect of what they say, in what 
they provide and how they plan; search 
for the component conditions that con- 
stitute the flow of creative living, that 
involve children in creative participation 
with others, that infect those who are 
less creative with aspirations to be more 
creative. A group of faculty members at 
Ohio State University is doing research 
observing creative students, creative 
teachers, studying and analyzing creative 
performance, projecting research to see 
what it is, how it works, how we can 
find out more about it. It will be at least 
another five years until we know some of 
the things we now know enough to ask 
about. But we have to start to find out. 

Others are finding the same thing 
exceedingly challenging. Now some, un- 
fortunately, are assuming that all the 
techniques of quantitative research and 
mechanical learning have to be nailed 
down on creative research. No, there are 
some types of creative procedures for 
which we must invent new types of 
creative evaluation in order to keep 
them viable and not to squelch creativity 
by imposing mechanical requirements. 
But I do not think that this means there 
is no rigor in the research. It’s just a 
creative rigor—a different kind. 
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From such studies, it can be concluded 

that openness to possibilities and ideas 
enables the individual to consider alter- 
natives: to move freely instead of being 
habit bound; to engage in exploratory, 
tentative action, informative action; to 
order his own attempts; to select those 
which please him most as a creative per- 
son; to project the ideas; to integrate his 
ideas into a composite or into an expres- 
sion in some fit medium or into com- 
munication or into both. It is also possi- 
ble to note degrees of personal involve- 
ment, self-directive commitment. Do you 
have to give extra awards to the person 
or does that person hold himself to his 
task? You can get an answer through re- 
search. Is he involved or is he easily 
distracted? Does he stop at the first 
chance he gets or does he look for ways 
to go on with what he is doing? Does he 
come back to more of the same or do 
you have to push him and prod him and 
force him? When we need extra motives 
and formal discipline to just keep people 
sitting in their seats, there isn’t much 
creativity holding them to any involve- 
ment or commitment or any intrinsic 
satisfaction which will go on when the 
pressure is turned off. 

Another place we can look, not only 
at the creative act itself in process— 
not just the product—is to the literature 
in which we find out how creativity is 
valued or how it is understood by per- 
sons in various disciplines. I want to 
cite first Ralph N. Turner, a great his- 
torian. He is currently engaged in a 
long-term study of the achievement of 
man and he says that the capacity of 
creativeness is the central theme of his- 
tory. Man, with a capacity of creative- 
ness can transform material factors and 
reshape goals, bring visions to reality— 
only man. And the history of man’s 
achieving these things is the romance of 
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human history. Man’s creativeness, ac- 
cording to Turner, projects lines of 
human advance which history then re- 
cords. Man’s creative propensities ac- 
count for the transformation of condi- 
tions of living material factors, for the 
reshaping of goals and human aspira- 
tions, for the visions which are brought 
to reality. Surely these propensities are 
something which shape personality, 
which education should not neglect. The 
capacities to do these things can be 
valued, can be projected, can be devel- 
oped in school. Their history can be 
noted. 

I want to take another person, this 
time an artist, speaking as an artist con- 
cerned with educational implications of 
creativity. Barkan says, “The child's ca- 
pacity to create new and challenging 
problems for himself is his most potent 
source of continuous growth and devel- 
opment.” Notice he says, “creating prob- 
lems.” Some people run away from them. 
Let’s admit the fact that when man faces 
his problems, he grows. When man 
creates a problem at the end of the road 
when he doesn’t know where to go, he 
finds a most potent source for his own 
continuing development. This imbues a 
child with a zest for living—an eager- 
ness to meet experience as it unfolds. 
Again Barkan says, “It is the surest route 
to mature living.” 

Speaking as an anthropologist, Mar- 
garet Mead calls attention to the need 
for cultivating creative adaptivity and 
forward adjustment in the light of cul- 
tural changes and challenges that are 
unprecedented. Another anthropologist, 
Montagu, says this, “The school is not a 
place where twigs are bent or minds 
are molded, but where growing human 
beings are afforded the opportunities of 
their birthright, the supports, the stimu- 
lations, the encouragement for the opti- 
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mal development of their potentialities 
for being the kind of human beings who 
confer survival benefits to the creative 
development of their fellow men.” 
Writing as a psychologist, Gordon All- 
port views personality itself as a creative 
process of becoming in which the pro- 
priate, the striving or aspiring self, pro- 
jects that which it values and extends 
itself to realize what it projects. Creative 
learning is a pushing out toward what 
you value to become. He deplores the 
view of growth as a reaction to past and 
present stimuli and the neglect of the 
dynamics of futurity of orientation, of 
intention and valuation as these con- 
tribute to becoming. Maslow calls atten- 
tion to human needs necessary for well- 
being and for the maintenance of homeo- 
stasis or organic equilibrium. That’s what 
need tensions are, and they need to be 
released and balanced. But creative aspi- 
ration tensions need to be projected and 
held, and they lead to human advance. 
It is another order of development, the 
development of the future through the 
encouragement of creative aspiration and 
projection. He calls the one “deficit mo- 
tives,” and the other, “growth motives.” 
Further study would seem to war- 
rant the inference that more and more 
is coming out that gives us greater faith 
in our creative approaches to teaching, 
but we need to go on with research 
as well as with experiment to try out 
what we already know. Gesell says that 
if we could work creatively, we would 
have-less fatigue, less strain, more inte- 
gration, more wholeness, more satisfac- 
tion. Perhaps you're happy enough, per- 
haps you're never tired, but I think most 
teachers need something that keeps them 
whole, that makes them less tired, and 
that keeps them integrated. Creative 
teaching has something in common with 
other creative endeavors in that it keeps 
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us aspiring, growing, and striving for- 
ward in spite of strain, and reduces ten- 
sion of the one kind as we project the 
other. 

If we take these and other things 
together, we must grant that our pre- 
service training did not give us this 
kind of help—mine didn’t. But it is not 
too late. We can take forward steps. 
We can't go as far as we would like with 
steady assurance that somebody knows 
where it all leads. But we can’t wait in- 
definitely. Education has to do with lives 
that are in the growing. We can't let 
another generation come out without 
some benefit of what we know. There’s 
already a lag. We must begin because 
our own reorientation takes time and the 
need is so urgent. Now, how shall we 
begin? Well, perhaps by asking our- 
“What does a mature person do 
that creative teaching could help more 
people learn to do?” 


selves, 


1. He uses his problems as challenges 
instead of stumbling blocks. He goes on 
from where his habits leave off to ex- 
plore, to pioneer, to find what he doesn’t 
know instead of depending on his tech- 
niques and skills and habits and past 
knowledge; he is not habit bound. 

He turns resources, even odd ones, 
to account in new ways. The creative 
person is open to new ideas. 

3. The creative person looks and thinks 
and feels and forms before he jumps. 
He considers his own situational condi- 
tions. Situationally, things have to be 
adjusted to where you are, and accord- 
ing to who is there. In due time, the 
creative person aspires to do something 
he never did before—to take a step of 
action in which he is just a little bit shaky 
and uncertain but he knows that he has 
ito take that step. The first time is a 


shi ky process but you have to do it to 


get over it. The creative person knows 
that and so he moves on. 

4. He evaluates and judges what he 
does and is waiting for a chance to try 
it again. 

5. He doesn’t ask someone to give 
him a pattern. 

6. He wants to see the field in which 
his action is taking form. 

He is responsible and responsive 
about value combinations and conflicts. 
If one thing makes another impossible, 
the relative values are considered. If two 
things can be gained in one step, the cre- 
ative solution is to take the step that 
makes two values reinforce each other— 
sometimes more than two. 

8. He does something with his ideas. 
He does something with his hunches 
but he is not over-confident about them, 
nor smug because they are his. Some- 
thing satisfying in this process keeps him 
moving forward. He is wholehearted in 
that movement. He does what he does 
for its worthwhileness. 

9. He looks ahead, undertakes steps 
with a sense of direction; but he also 
responds negatively to coercive mea- 
sures. He withdraws or finds channels 
that are open or makes a protest when 
creativity is blocked. He is open to co- 
operative planning but he does not 
simply become a rubber stamp in a 
group. His ideas contribute. 


Well do I remember, as a_ teacher, 
being told once, when I reported what 
I had done to help slow learners in arith- 
metic, that I didn’t make “a good cog.” 
My supervisor smiled when she said 
that. I really added insult to injury in 
my reply to her. I said, “I don't think 
- Lord intended me for a good cog.” 

I don’t think I ever spoke more truly 
of myself. I was young enough to be 
so shocked that I trotted right down to 
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the assistant superintendent and asked 
to be shifted to another job where I 
would have a different supervisor, and 
fortunately, was given a chance to tell 
why I wanted to move. I was given the 
chance to move and my creative develop- 
ment started as soon as I stopped trying 
to be a good cog. Some of us are alto- 
gether too diligent in trying to be cogs. 
Teachers need to sense and value their 
own potential creativity as much as 
supervisors need to value it. Now if 
teachers gain insight into this, they need 
encouragement. They need a chance to 
develop a vision of themselves and a self- 
image of themselves doing things they 
have never done before. 

I suggest creative role playing in 
groups as a way to dramatize both the 
creative and the uncreative teacher 
to make people feel at home in under- 
standing the difference, and at ease in ex- 
pecting themselves to start a few creative 
ways of doing, or to use more creative 
ways if they are already well started. 
One of the hardest things for a person 
who has been relatively uncreative to 
do is that business of shifting to a new 
way of responding to experience. That 
takes courage. But a lot of things that 
you play at become easier to work 
and role playing in a group in which you 
pret tend you are a creative teacher may 
give you the courage to try to be one 
when the children are there. There are 
other ways, but I certainly think we need 
to try some of the ways in which we, as 
persons, can find the creative approach 
to our task, can remake what we do, can 
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proceed to get the intrinsic satisfactions 
out of the release of human potential. 
Those are the satisfactions supreme in 
the role of the teacher. 

Now may I ask, “How are you going 
to start?” Perhaps 1 you have to find one 
thing in this article that hits home. Per- 
haps you have some fixed ideas for which 
you argue. Perhaps you have some stere- 
otypes or patterns that you take out ev ery 
October—or Christmas—and use again. 
Perhaps they are just ideas that were 
once fresh and that are now stale and 
dead. Give yourself the joy of new ideas 
—new attempts. Perhaps what you need 
to do is to select some new aspirations, 
to do some studying past the line of 
credits and degrees. Run a creative ex- 
periment and find out for yourself that 
if you really want to learn, any adjust- 
ment you really want to make, if you 
go at it creatively, will have some meas- 
ure of success—and is worth trying. 

If there is a shortage of creative engi- 
neers, if there is a shortage of creative 
designers, if there is a shortage of crea- 
perhaps there are chil- 
dren in schools who need to be 
headed toward creativity to reduce that 


tive leaders, 


our 


shortage, and perhaps there is not only 
a shortage of teachers but a shortage of 
in courage to step out, to 
c 
redefine the educational task—the cur- 
riculum task—the research task, as one 
of implementing creativity in our teach- 
their 


creativity 


ing—in children’s learning—in 
thinking—in our living—in our world— 


in our difficult world today. 








BERNICE MILBURN MOORE 
and HARRY ESTILL MOORE 


What Is Creative Living 
in Modern America? 


This husband-and-wife team suggests that our “basic attitude 


toward effective human relationships should be that all normal 


human beings have an insatiable desire to be creative and pro- 


ductive members of society.” 


> 
€ 


° is used as a 


e. Modern man —an_ e. Modern man is the 


Ws “Modern America 
title or in a title of a discussion, one 
begins to wonder what is meant. Of 
course there are many answers to the 
question of its meaning, but two seem 
to be more prevalent at the moment. 
Perhaps as simple a way to describe 
these divergent points of view is to con- 
trast them: 


Wauat Is “MopeRN AMERICA’? 


end product of a fam- 
ily gone to pot and an 
educational system 
gone dead; too little 
control, too few to 
control, too many chil- 
dren; too few and too 
small schools; too 
many disinterested 
parents relegating 
their jobs to public 
education; too little 
attention to the funda- 


product of a_ family 
that has changed to 
meet changes in the 
whole structure of so- 
ciety; he is the prod- 
uct of an educational 
system in constant 
process of adaptation 
to change and yet 
holding _ steadily to 
proven fundamentals; 
a diversity in curric- 


a. A conglomerate, a 
hodgepodge of peo- 
ples and cultures 


b. A cacophony of 
discordant and disso- 
nant sounds 


c. A bedlam of confu- 
sion, conflict and _ ir- 
relevant choices 


d. A nation of routin- 
ized robots: in their 
work — mechanized 
men; in their play— 
vicarious participants 
in canned or screened 
entertainment 


a. An amazing and 
productive richness 
arising from a blend- 
ing of peoples and cul- 
tures 


b. A symphony _ of 
man at work and at 
play in a creative and 
free atmosphere 


c. A vast number of 
problems, a_ stimula- 
ting diversity of ideas 
and opinions, a wide 
range of choices 


d. A nation of amaz- 
ing technology with 
automation as_ tech- 
nological progress; a 
nation whose drudgery 
is replaced by ma- 
chines and whose crea- 
tive abilities are there- 
by released 


ulum to offer oppor- 
tunity to a heterogene- 
ous group of children 
and youth; an educa- 
tional system for all— 
for dullards, for the 


mentals; “they” can’t 
read or write or spell, 
or do arithmetic; 
“they” take too many 
electives; “they” are 
not “educated” but mediocre, for geniuses; 
only “socialized” and an_ intricate system 
“adjusted.” dedicated not to a few 
but toward adaptabil- 
ity, flexibility, toward 
creativity on whatever 
level of endeavor these 
children may _partici- 
pate. 

As Eduard Lindeman wrote in Mental 
Health and the Moral Crisis of Our 
Times, the healthy minded person never 
accepts black as black or white as white. 
Neither of these pictures of Modern 
America is true. Each has an essence of 
truth within it. Without the former pes- 
simistic picture with the accentuation of 
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problems, conflicts, and crises, there 
would be no need to strive to create the 
latter with its optimistic tone. No need 
exists to discuss creativity as a personal- 
ity process or as a way of living if there 
is no need to create in order to solve 
problems and to contribute to social 
growth and survival. Complete self-satis- 
faction or complete negativism can lead 
nowhere save to dissolution. 

As long as there is recognition of prob- 
lems with needs—even demands—for 
solution, then creative living, on the part 
of man in his society, is assured. How- 
ever, this demands one other assurance— 
that man will have the right and the free- 
dom to pursue a variety of courses 
toward the solution of problems. 

Herein lies the ideological strength of 
the United States—a faith, a belief, in 


the right and the ability to experiment, 
to change, to develop, to try constructive 
approaches to personal and social needs. 
Dictatorship of the radical right or the 


radical left denies these rights and there- 
by stifles the essential quality of creative 
man in a creative society. For creative 
living, personal or group, the right of 
dissent, the right to do something differ- 
ent, the right to prove a new way may 
be the better way, are necessities. 

In a dictatorship, adaptation of in- 
vention is toward preconceived ends with 
preconceived ways toward that end im- 
plied if not demanded. Destruction will 
eventually result since creativity in per- 
sonality or in society cannot come from 
authoritarian control. Creativity 
in its most productive form where con- 
trol is self-control, where discipline is 
self-discipline. Strict authority demands 
replication, forbids creation. 

Gordon Allport in his book, Becoming, 
says, “Fortunately, creative controversy 
is possible in our free society.” To quote 
him, “Our censure should be reserved for 


exists 
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those who would close all doors but one. 
The surest way to lose truth is to pretend 
that one already wholly possesses it. For 
narrow systems, dogmatically held, tend 
to trivialize the mentality . All- 
port concludes that “dogmatism makes 
for scientific anemia.” It may well be said 
that it substitutes memory for creative 


thinking. 


Civilization and Creative Man 


Lester F. Ward, one of the “Big Six” 
in sociology in America, stresses the civi- 
lizing ability of man for himself as his 
creativity develops new and better plant 
life, new and better animals, and new 
and better products from the earth and 
the factory. Improvement on nature has 
not only been the act of genius but of 
ingenuity of “little” men as well. 

Gilbert Highet in his little book, Man’s 
Unconquerable Mind, reminds that man 
can transcend his destiny not only by 
defying it, but also by understanding it. 
Through exploration into the unknown, 
and through improvisation on the known, 
man has created new needs, new hopes, 
new ideals, new ways of doing his work 
and of living with his fellowmen 

Man, then, has not only produced civi- 
lization, but by his creativity has actually 
changed himself—created a new man. 
To quote Ward again, man has adapted 
nature to his needs. And it must be re- 
membered that as he has adapted nature, 
he has had to adapt to his own adapta- 
tions! By his creativity, man creates the 
need to recreate himself. By his changed 
—or revolutionary—ideas, ways of doing 
things, techniques for meeting problems, 
the impact is great enough or cumulative 
enough to take him and his fellowmen 
into a changed world. 


‘Gordon Allport. Becoming. New Haven: 


Yale University Press, 1955. p. 17-18. 





Creativity and the Rebel 

Dissatisfaction is the motivating power 
behind creativity. Nowhere is the phrase, 
“Divine Discontent” more applicable. 
Essentially, creativity toward progress 
comes only when there is dissatisfaction 
with the customary, with the status quo, 
strong enough to push toward new solu- 
tions. 

This literally the history of 

“the American Way of Life.” The nation 
began in revolution. Its government was 
set up on the still-not-too-generally ac- 
cepted belief in the ability of man to gov- 
ern himself. The boundaries of the na- 
tion were pushed west to the Pacific as 
pioneers sought new horizons. Tech- 
nology, the like of which the world has 
never seen, came out of the freedom to 
invent, to experiment, to produce a sec- 
ond “Industrial Revolution.” It came also 
out of the willingness of man to pool his 
findings with other men, out of the will- 
ingness of groups of men to combine 
their capacities to meet a need, a prob- 
lem, a goal, an ideal. 

Bagehot calls this creative rebellious- 
ness “breaking through the cake of cus- 
tom.” Brewster Ghiselin in his explo- 
ration of creativity entitled, Creative 
Process, calls this “breaking through the 
power of the established” or breaking the 
hold of “what we know and what we are.” 

Creativity, 
understanding that the known is not ab- 
solute but is only an instrument toward 
new knowledge. “Rebel” as here used 
is not the rebellion of total destruction, 
but a willingness to sacrifice at least a 
part of the old in seeking out the new 
and the better. This, of course, is not 
always comfortable, but it is the only 
hope of a better world or a better solu- 
tion to the problems of the world which 
already exists. 

A note of caution needs to be added 


is very 


Ghiselin says, demands the 
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here. Not all change is good or beauti- 
ful or progressive. Sometimes in this 
country of rapid change, the notion has 
been expressed that anything that is new 
is bound to be better. This has put a false 
value on creativity and suggests a defi- 
nition of rebellion as destruction of all 
that is old in favor of anything that is 
new. 

Charles Horton Cooley in his Social 
Organization points out that for rebel- 
lion—i. e., change toward progress— 
there must be a strong institutional base. 
Cooley argues that “rebel”’—the creative 
man—can only overthrow or reorganize 
or reconstruct by having a thorough 
knowledge of the past. 

He states it thus, . all innovation 
is based on conformity; all heterodoxy 
on orthodoxy; all individuality on soli- 
darity.” Nothing new can be created or 
develope -d which does not have its cul- 
tural or social heritage. 

An ignorant man is never a creative 
man. He does not have at his command 
the stuff out of which creativity comes. 
Nor is a non-imaginative man a Creative 
man. He is unable to see through the 
cake of custom. 

Creativeness, then, has as its building 
blocks a thorough knowledge of what 
already exists in the “field” range—to 
adapt Lewin’s term—of the person, an 
accumulation of facts which have proven 
their worth through a time span; a knowl- 
edge of the arrangement, of design in 
this particular field of facts; imagination 
about how these may be rearranged, 


restructured, redesigned. This holds 


is con- 
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whether “the field” is human relations, 
science, technology, or ditch digging. 

Cooley insists that creative men are not 
hostile to criticism. They, themselves, by 
their very creativity are hyper- -critics in 
their own right. No criticism—out of 
stupidity, or sheer ignorance, or indiffer- 
ence, or out of fear of change—stultifies 
the inventive mind. 


A Few Essentials for Creativity 


Freedom with self-discipline and sel!- 
responsibility has been offered as the first 
essential for creativity. Dissatisfaction 
with things as they are was mentioned. 
Curiosity might well be added as an- 
other of the basic elements. When a per- 
son or group of persons begins to probe, 
to search, to find, to ferret out new ideals, 
new goals, new ways of doing things, 
then the process of ‘discovery is on th 
way. Rearrangements, re design become 
possible. 

“Projecting around” was the boyhood 
phrase for curiosity used by a play group 
down in Louisiana on the Sabine River. 
Here was “Imagination, free flowing: 
curiosity on the loose.” They dived for 
mussels to throw into a hornets nest to 
see what would happen. They tested ont 
their curiosity—and then the -y dived 
again to avoid the product of that same 
curiosity. Parenthetically, one could com- 
pare this to the world in a deep dive 
to avoid the product of its curiosity 
which produced the fission of the atom! 
And that is always the chance one takes 
when curiosity is turned loose to “pro- 


ject around” a problem. 

Alex Osborn in his book for business 
and industry, Applied Imagination, re- 
Wells in which 
high salaried and average salaried per- 
sonnel were tested to determine differ- 


ports a study of F.. L. 


ences. These men rated about the same 


on four measures of intellectual capacity. 
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But the higher salaried rated higher in 
curiosity, in imagination, in creativity. 
They were able to think up more things 
to do, more things to try, more new ways 
of approaching a problem. 

Contrary to the ideas of many, routine 
and creativity are not diame trically op- 
posed. Much creativity comes out of 
ways of improving on routine proce- 
dures. Much routine work is involved in 
every creative process. Parenthood, as an 
example, is probably the most creative 
of all relationships and yet no one denies 
the routine and the hard work involved 
in being parents. Many of the more revo- 
industry have 
“from the 


lutionary inventions of 
“off the line” 
in management. 

Tension—another of the maligned con- 
ditions of Modern America—is called “a 
prerequisite to creative thinking” by 
Agnes Meyer in her autobiography, Out 
of These Roots. By the same _ token, 
create tension—and 
are incitement 


come as well as 


top” 


problems which 
what problems do not? 
to creativity. 

Gordon Allport says only through risk 
taking and variation can growth occur. 
Creative man—the scientist, the artist, 
the teacher, the parent, the technologist, 
the line worker—by the very nature of 
what he does creates answers to some 
and, at the same time, other new prob- 
lems. Striving to answer questions, to 
gain solutions to problems, to set new 
goals, Allport believes, “confers unity on 
the personality but it is not the unity of 
fulfillment, of repose, of reduced ten- 


sion.” 


The Creative Process 


in the minds of some, is a 
process of spontaneous combustion. 
Whatever comes, comes full blown. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Robert L. Sutherland has outlined the 


Creativity, 
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process for top management in industry 
in a number of recent discussion confer- 
ences. 

A problem, needing a constructive an- 
swer, Sutherland would agree, is the first 
step. This may be a need for a new 
design in airplanes, a need for new ap- 
proaches to labor-management relations, 
a different ¢mphasis in foreign policy, 
a better way to hold the attention of 50 
ten-year-olds, a need to express in form, 
structure, perspective and design, beauty 
or aesthetic value in the form of a sym- 
phony or in a painting. 

To answer the need or to solve the 
problem, the creator begins to gather 
known facts. As Cooley would say, he 
begins to reap the harvest of his cultural 
and social heritage. As Sutherland would 
say, “he goes to work to gather informa- 
tion he knows he will need.” 

Eliot Dole Hutchinson, in his chap- 
ter, “Period of Frustration in Creative 
Endeavor,” in A Study of Interpersonal 
Relations edited by Patrick Mullahy, calls 
this the period of preparation. It is based 
on a lifetime acquisition of technical 
habits, skills and knowledge. The 
“reaches of past experiences,” as he ex- 
presses it, are the reservoirs from which 
come the facts of creativity. 

Sutherland points out that following 
this period of intense routine, work, con- 
centration and study, there comes a time 
when release of tension is a necessity 
or creativ ity may die aborning. This is 
a period of ripening or germinating 
within the personality, the distinctive and 
unique crucible of creativity. 

A time of complete relaxation may be 
sought with the family, with friends, with 
music, with books, out in the open doing 
little of anything—wherever there may 
be a _ re-creative relationship or expe- 
rience. 

Hutchinson sees this period as a time 
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of intense restlessness, of self-doubt, of 
giving up, of near neuroticism. He agrees 
with Sutherland that this demands a pat- 
tern of changed activity. He calls this the 
period of insight which terminates ten- 
sion; where a new alignment of hypothe- 
ses is found; where there is a breaking 
through or transcending of the old. 
Sutherland and Hutchinson conclude the 
creative process with painstaking testing, 
verification, elaboration, and evaluation. 
This, Hutchinson insists, is necessary to 
correct exaggeration and over-statement, 
which, in itself, is an integral part of the 
period of insight. 


Discipline and Creativity 


Self-discipline is a permeating element 
in all creativity. Without it, the tedious, 
arduous, long-drawn-out gathering of 
facts and attainment of skills necessary 
to activate the facts, to rearrange and re- 
structure them would never take place. 

Ghiselin states it very simply. A great 
deal of work is necessary to activate the 
mind for invention or creativity. This 
work must be done consciously and with 
effort. He inventories the steps of prepa- 
ration as: the mastering of accumulated 
knowledge; the gathering of new facts; 
observing, exploring and experimenting; 
development of techniques and skills; in- 
creasing sensitivity and discrimination in 
choice of facts. All of these, he says, are 
more or less conscious and voluntary ac- 
tivity. 

Sutherland emphasizes still another 
place where discipline plays a major role. 
Only the self-disciplined man will test 
and retest; design and redesign; write 
and rewrite; paint and repaint his “inven- 
tion,” his “picture,” his “novel,” his 
“idea.” 

And there may be added one other dis- 
ciplinary element to creativity. The crea- 
tor needs always to realize the more 
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revolutionary, the more creative his idea, 
invention, design, picture or pattern of 
human relationships, the longer will he 
have to wait to see its acceptance and its 
validity demonstrated by general use. 
Ghiselin has a conclusion to offer to 
this discussion of discipline and creativity 
when he writes, “Understanding, disci- 
pline, and hard work are essential to crea- 
tivity but to it must be added, high and 
sustained effort for a lifetime.” 
However, he impresses that this is not 
all. The creative man—the creative so- 
ciety—must have fresh insight. Distrust 
of deviation must never be allowed to 
take over. “Every new and good thing is 
liable to seem eccentric and dangerous 
at first glimpse. . Therefore, we must 
always listen to “ voice of eccentricity 
within ourselves and within our world.” 
If the United States is to continue to- 
ward creative progress as it has in its 
it must continue to listen to its 
innovators, its inventors, 


past, 
eccentrics, its 
its creators, its rebels. 


Creativity as a Social Process 


Creativity is, then, a social process. As 
Cooley has said, it is based in all that has 
gone before. Every new invention has 
within it a social heritage and the genius 
of many men. 

Instead of creativity stemming from 
contemplative isolation apart from the 
facts of life, there is evidence that in 
some situations and for some problems a 
group is better than a series of lone men. 

Alex Osborn reports a group of 20 
engineers who were divided into one 
group of ten, while the other ten worked, 
each alone. The work from the group 
assayed 44 per cent more worth-while 
ideas than those accumulated from the 
ten lone workers. 

General William F. Dean so beauti- 
fully expressed this in his autobiographi- 
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cal study of his imprisonment. He wrote 
that one of the greatest problems of soli- 
tary confinement was his inability to test 
his ideas against another’s and thereby 
to discover them sane or mad. 

For creativity to be completed, it must 
be shared. It must be communicated to 
others, shared at least in part by others. 
It must be tested against others and pass 
the test, at least in time. 


Creativity and Modern Schools 


The family, the church and the schools 
share the major role in the development 
of personality. What of these schools, 
overcrowded, undermanned, ill-housed? 
What of these schools now accused of 
“stifling the individual,” “neglecting the 
fundamentals,” “regimenting youth,” 
“striving for the socialized and adjusted 
personality,” these schools where “chil- 
dren play their way through” and take 
only “easy electives”? 

Pe rhaps the answers to all these accu- 
sations lie in a few facts and in the need 
for creative and constructive inventions 
to meet some real and some spurious 
problems. Perhaps, too, it is well to re- 
member that public schools—or private, 
for that matter—do not exist for any one 
group: brilliant or dull or mediocre; rich 
or poor or in between; upper, lower or 
middle; or creed or color. Schools in a 
creative country like Modern America 
exist for all and therefore, must hold and 
educate all. 

To be truly productive of creativity, 
schools cannot afford to “neglect or be- 
numb the talented,” as Highet puts it. 
No matter the exigencies, he tells us, 
“The secret of education is never to for- 
get the possibility of greatness.” 

Harry Overstreet has speculated on 
what would happen to education, to 
schooling, if all curriculum were planned 
upon the basic premise that all children 
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and youth have limitless potentialities 
were they released by how and what is 
taught. 

Norman A. H. Meier has speculated 
in a like vein when he suggests that the 
basic attitude toward effective human re- 
lationships should be that all normal 
human beings have an insatiable desire 
to be creative and productive members 
of society. 

Where could education—schooling— 
not go if these were the two fundamental 
drives behind all administrators and 
teachers? Moreover, never did a world 
or a nation need such a basic motivating 
philosophy as much as now when it is 
engulfed in problems which are so diffi- 
cult to answer. 

Education should combine the desire 
to learn with a thorough realization that 
no possibility exists to learn all there is 
to know or to learn all one needs to learn. 
As Highet puts it, “It [education] has 
a sense of perpetual surprise.” 

Adjustability, flexibility of ideas and 
thought processes, plus basic spiritual 
values are essentials for living in Modern 
America. To circumscribe education into 
the context of a few subject areas and 
neglect the learnings for creative func- 
tioning in human relations and _ social 
situations is truly to turn out an endless 
chain of robots. 

Socialization, in its broadest and rich- 
est meaning, and flexibility in interper- 
sonal relationships, are the opposite of 
mechanization. Socialization is the ability 
to adapt, to meet change, to roll with the 
punches, to face “agonizing reappraisals” 
as have our physicists as well as our sec- 
retaries of state and our men on the 
streets! 

Socialization is the ability to be at 
home in a rapidly changing world and 
to contribute creatively to this change. 
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This is creative living in the modern 
world. 


The Creative Personality 

The creative personality may be found 
anywhere and everywhere. He may be 
described as a personality dev eloped out 
of rich experiences from the past, a gen- 
erous helping of the diversity, complexity 
and variety of the present, and with a 
keen desire to have a share in the shap- 
ing of the future. 

The creative person—to adapt from 
Gordon Allport—is a self-assertive, self- 
critical, and self-improving person with 
a passion for integrity, with a near di- 
vine discontent, and with a meaningful 
relationship with the whole of Being, 
with God. 

find a release for creativity one 
a nation or cul- 





must live in a society 
ture—with a measure of rationality, a 
portion of freedom, a generic conscience, 
with ideals based in a realization of the 
unique value and dignity of man. 

Clinical studies have shown that the 
continuous repression of creative desire 
may bring actual breakdown or deterio- 
ration of personality. 

Eliot Hutchinson has written that to 
stifle creative interest is no incidental 
matter. It cuts at the very root of satis- 
faction in living. 

In the long run, the possibility of cre- 
ation, of invention, is the salvation of 
personality, itself. It is the guarantee of 
health and _ effectiveness—not its un- 
doing. 


The Creative Teacher 
The creative teacher is many things. 
Kenneth Herrold says a teacher needs 
the perspective and sensitivity of an ar- 
tist, the patience of Job, the creativity 
of genius, and the physical strength of 
a ditch digger. 
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The creative teacher strives constantly 
that those whom he teaches may surpass 
Because of this desire to furnish 


him. 
strong shoulders on which youth may 
stand, the creative teacher is not afraid 
of curiosity and imagination or of eccen- 
tricity in those w * ithe he teaches. He sees 
himself as stimulator of the investiga- 
tive process. He sees himself as the de- 
veloper of latent creativity—at least to 
some degree and in some form. 

Highet has again worded it beautifully 
when he says creative teachers “recognize 
the almost limitless treasure of ability 
and creativity that every pupil carries 
about in the locked safe of his mind,” 
and he, the teacher, always “hopes and 
strives to unlock it.” 


Love as the Creative Emotion 


Spurgeon English, and many others, 
call love the most creative of all emo- 
tions. Religionists say it even more simply 
from the Bible itself, “God is love.’ 

Is it not true, then, that creativeness 
derives primarily from love expressed as 
interest in and essential respect for one’s 
fellow men? The personality permeated 
by and motivated by love takes into ac- 
count the needs, the ambitions, the de- 
sires, the problems, the griefs, the suc- 
cesses of others around him. 

The creative man projects himself into 
the world and its problems rather than 
secreting himself from his fellow men in 
a wilderness or a garret. Creativity can- 
not stem from withdrawal from man, his 
problems, his ideas, his emotions. 
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Creativ ity, then, may be used in a very 
special sense: creativeness as construc- 
tive contribution to one’s fellow men— 
consciously or unconsciously so directed. 
in themselves, be de- 


Inventions, may 


structive. Creative inventions, construc- 
tive in inception, mean change with prog- 
ress in man and his relationships with his 
fellow men, in man with his God, in his 
concept of beauty, and in his technology. 

Creative man in Modern America—or 
any other land—never realizes his dreams 

his answers. Always he builds. As a 
goal, as an ideal, is not creativity, itself, 
the “hidden weapon” in “Modern Ameri- 
can Living’? 

The question is unanswered. The quest 
leads to Eternity. 
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PHYLLIS PARKIN 


An Individual Program 


of Reading 


How can a reading program meet more nearly the wide range 


of interests, needs and aptitudes in any group of children? 


Here is one teacher’s approach. 


¥ June, a group of 36 eight- and nine- 
year-olds, labeled “Fourth Grade,” 
completed a year’s program in reading 
under a highly individualized method. 
The children, who had been introduced 
to the program the previous September, 
took to it like the proverbial ducks to 
water. The boys and girls read eagerly 
and prodigiously. They read for fun; 
they read for information. They read 
alone: they read together. Most of the 
pupils chose wisely and read widely. 
(One girl read 147 books.) They grew 
in their ability to have fun, find informa- 
tion, weigh comparisons, and draw con- 
clusions. In short, they learned to make 
good use of what they read. Their read- 
ing was dynamic and functional. 

When these boys and girls were asked 
which they liked better, group reading 
or individual reading, their reply came 
in a chorus, “Individual!” 

The next query, “Why?” brought the 
following comments: 

“I like individual reading because I 
can choose any book I want to read.” 

“I like this kind of reading because I 
can read as fast as I want to.” 

“Last year, everybody knew I was in 
the second reading group until I got 
good enough to move into the highest 
one. This year, no one knows what group 
I’m in because there aren’t any groups!” 
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(This conclusion was accompanied by 
a smile of satisfaction. ) 

“I like individual reading especially 
because I don't have to wait for any- 
one else to finish a story before I can 
go on to a new one.” 

“This kind of reading is more fun 
because I can find out what I want to 
for myself. I don’t have to answer ques- 
tions that someone else makes up.” 

“I like individual reading because the 
teacher doesn’t pass out books and say, 
‘Today we're going to begin to read 
this book together.’ ” 

“The reason I'd rather have individual 
reading is because I can ask a friend to 
read with me or I can read alone if I’d 
rather.” 

“I like to hear about all the books 
the others are reading. That helps me 
to choose my next book sometimes.” 

“In this kind of reading, the teacher 
just helps those who need help. The rest 
of us don't have to learn over again what 
we already know.” 

If only these thrilling testimonials 
had been caught on a tape to preserve 
the conviction and the excitement in 
the young voices! Many teachers and 
supervisors considering an individualized 
reading program seem to feel that these 
benefits mentioned by the children ought 
to result. Doubts often come pouring 
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into their minds, however, to water the 
courage it takes to launch such a pro- 
gram. Here, “out of the mouths of babes,” 
tumble words of sincere testimonial that 
should give them courage. 


What Is Needed? 


Just what is needed to start an in- 
dividualized reading program? First, 
children who want to read better and 
a teacher who wants to teach them to 
read by the best method she can de- 
vise. The teacher should be willing to 
give the individualized plan of reading 
a fair trial with her children. Although 
the children will be happy for such an 
adventure, the teacher may be bothered 
by the uncertain feeling of not knowing 
all the answers in advance. There is no 
set pattern to follow; she must work 
one out as she goes. But she should have 
no fears. The children will help the 
teacher even as she helps them. 

A second “must” is a supervisor who 
approves and encourages the teacher in 
undertaking this kind of program. The 
teacher probably has not used _ this 
method before. There is no teachers’ 
manual to follow. The program, at least 
at the beginning, is bound to be of an 
experimental nature. The teacher's great- 
est asset is an understanding person who 
can help her evaluate the progress she 
is making under the new plan, whether 
this person be principal, supervisor or 
administrator. 

In the third place, a wide variety of 
reading materials must be available. 
This factor alone may make or break 
the adventure into individualized read- 
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ing. In all probability, there will be on 
hand basal texts, supplementary readers 
and library books. In addition, assiduous 
use must be made of the public library, 
the bookmobile, of every possible source 
of books in the community. Parents, 
toc, are usually willing to allow their 
children to share their books at school. 
Five books per child is perhaps a rough 
estimate for which to aim. These should 
range in difficulty according to the 
spread of abilities in the group of chil- 
dren using them. The assortment will 
include, in addition to those mentioned 
before, texts in the various subject matter 
areas such as social studies and science 
as well as numerous story books, easy 
and difficult, just for fun. There must 
be something to tickle everyone's taste. 
The selections should be changed from 
time to time with care being taken to 
retain those that some children are still 
looking forward to reading. At the time 
of change, books may be found to satisfy 
the particular needs or choices of cer- 
tain children. As we well know, some 
children wil) read anything but some 
are “choosey” and it is the teacher's job 
to satisfy them all, while at the same 
time she is trying to help the fussy child 
broaden his reading horizon. 


How To Begin 


With teacher, children and_ super- 
visor in the mood, and with a reasonably 
good supply of books of varying diffi- 
culty and diverse interests, how shall 
the program be initiated? This is per- 
haps the most imposing barrier of all. 
Once hurdled, however, it soon shrinks 
away to nothing. 

There is no right or wrong pattern. 
Here is the way one teacher did it. At 
the very beginning of the year, before 
any type of program was under way, 
she told the children that this year read- 
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ing was going to be a little different. 
She explained that there would be no 


reading groups as such and that each 


person would choose his own book and 


read it as he was-able. She talked with 
the pupils about choosing carefully and 
planning to finish the book begun. She 
also told them not to scorn a book that 
looked easy because in doing so they 
might cheat themselves out of a good 
story. (This suggestion was made with 
the idea of lifting pressure from the slow 
reader who needed to choose an easy 
book to read. ) 

The teacher further explained that, 
instead of calling groups of children to 
read with her every day, she would stop 
by to talk with each child about the book 
he was reading or to ask him to read to 
her. She would always be present to 
answer questions or to help in finding 
a book. From time to time, she would 
bring together children who needed the 
same kind of help and work with them 
in a group; this group would not remain 
the same, though, from one day to the 
next. 

She asked the children if they thought 
it would be a good idea to keep a list 
of the books they had read so that at 
the end of the year they could see what 
they had accomplished in reading. The 
boys and girls agreed and decided that 
this list should contain the title of the 
book, its author, and just a brief sum- 
mary or comment about the content. 

By way of pulling together this plan 
and setting the project in motion, the 
teacher asked, “From our discussion this 
morning, what different things do you 
see that you might be doing during our 
reading time?” As the children replied, 
she wrote on the board: 

. Choose a book to read. 
Read. 
List the book in your notebook. 


If a child already had a book to read 
at his desk, then he had no reason for 
going to the shelves for another. Other 
children, however, went a few at a time 
to select a book to read. On that initial 
day, a majority of the children settled 
soon to serious r ading. A few were rest- 
less, however, and needed help in choos- 
ing something suited to their interests 
and abilities. One child simply could 
not find anything he liked. Here was a 
challenge for the teacher, to find the 
right story for the “choosey” child. 

Perhaps no child would be ready, the 
teacher thought, to list a book completed 
on the first day. On the contrary, several 
rapid readers chose attractive aly package od 

easy” books and had several to list dur- 
ing the very first period. 

As the \ went on, teacher 
children found other activities that be- 
longed in the reading period. One by 
one, the following were added: 

4. Read together. 

This came to mean one of two things: 
either two or three children sat together 
just for the sake of companionship, each 
reading his own book; or two or more 
children read together from the same 
books by taking turns reading orally or 
by “playing parts.” 

5. List new words and their meanings. 

The word list and functional use of 
the dictionary developed naturally from 
the often-asked question, “What does this 
word mean?” The readers of more ad- 
vanced material began this phase of 
their reading earlier in the year and, of 
course, went much further with it than 
the slower readers. Some children be- 
came fascinated with words and spent 
a good deal of time in word study. 

Share the books you read. 


vear and 


By this, the children meant describing 
particular book to their classmates. 
A favorite method was that of telling 
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an exciting adventure or leading up to 
a point of suspense in the story so that 
half a dozen children would be begging, 
“May I have the book next?” 

Another trick the children developed 
was to describe an incident or a character 
and ask if anyone could identify the 
book from the description. Some chil- 
dren gave a brief oral review so that 
a child seeking a particular type of book 
could tell whether this suited his taste. 

Some very fine experiences in story 
telling, building suspense, summarizing 
important points, and in listening came 
out of this phase of the reading. 

Do something with what you read. 

Sometimes a story or a part of a story 
offered excellent material for dramatiza- 
tion and a child would take charge of 
a group for such a project. 

Many times the book being read had 
information needed for a report or for 
use in other ways. Gerald needed tracing 
paper to get the pattern for a simple 
wagon he found described in a make-it- 
yourself book. Then he took down the 
directions to use at home. Diane drew 
illustrations of incidents or scenes that 
stirred her. Donny loved birds and took 
down information he wanted to put in 
his illustrated bird book. Dennis would 
tolerate nothing but trains for a while 
and he listed certain facts he wanted to 
keep. April and Susan found a vivid 
description of an oasis which impressed 
them so they transformed the word 
description into a diorama. These young- 
sters and many others actually put read- 
ing to work for them. 

The time set aside each day for read- 
ing grew from 25 minutes in September 
to more than an hour in June and often 
started out with a listing together of 
these seven activities. These seldom ap- 
peared in the same order but each child 
would be engaged in one activity de- 
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pending upon which stage he had 
reached at the time. One item never 
came out on the list, perhaps because 
it was simply taken for granted: Get 
help from the teacher. 

An _ individualized reading program 
provides a very great advantage. Chil- 
dren learn to read by reading. In this 
program, therefore, each child can do 
something about his own reading during 
all the time set aside for reading. He 
is also at liberty to continue his progress 
in any free time he has at home or at 
school. 


Teacher's Responsibility 


It is obvious that in this type of pro- 
gram there is a shift in emphasis - 
the teacher's responsibility.. Instead ¢ 
calling a group of children around = 
so that she may teach them all the same 
thing whether they need it or not, her 


duties are somewhat different. She must 
know what books are on the shelves 
and she must know enough of their con- 
tents so that she will be able to advise 
the children in making their selections. 

She must never lack the time to en- 
courage and actually teach the slow 
worker. She must never fail to inspire 
the gifted reader to more effective use 
of his reading potential. Phonics is not 
omitted from this type of reading pro- 
gram but it is given only as it is needed, 
not as a routine procedure for every- 
body. Each day, the teacher should work 
with as many children as possible, talk- 
ing with them, reading with them, noting 
their difficulties. From time to time, she 
will group those with similar needs for 
specific help. Actually, she does all the 
kinds of teaching she would do under 
the group system but only for the pupils 
who need such help. Thus the teacher 
can permit other pupils to go on in their 
reading, never stopping until they get 
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tired or come to some situation they are 
unable to handle alone. 


Evaluation of Learning 


How can a teacher ascertain whether 
her children are learning to read better 
by this method? This seems to be the 
chief concern of those who are consid- 
ering a more individualized approach. 

In the first place, the teacher need 
not be too concerned, for example, about 
the nine-year-olds who are reading from 
the short stories of Oscar Wilde and 
The Story of Fission, except perhaps 
to ask, “Am I providing them with plenty 
of stimulating reading material?” 

Then, there are certain gains she 
cannot help observing: freedom of choice 
and the joy that accompanies it; release 
from the tethering gait of the group; 
release from the stigma of the group 
label; a relaxed attitude toward read- 
ing; the pleasure of making reading a 
live, dynamic activity; more time for 
reading for the purposes that reading 
can serve; a change of emphasis from 
competition with the group to competi- 
tion with one’s self. 

Sheer number of books read is some 
indication of the child’s accomplishment 
although length of list alone is no proof 
of growth. If the difficulty of the last 
book read is the same as that of the 
first, little growth may have taken place. 
But if a considerable number of books 
has been read, some growth must surely 
have happened, and one measurement 
of progress may lie in a comparison 
of the reading levels of the first and 
the last books. 
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If a child reads nothing but dog stor- 
ies, for example, at the beginning of the 
year and, toward the end, selects a nar- 
rative of family life or an adventure 
or science-fiction, then surely growth 
has taken place. 

If actual scholastic achievement must 
be the measure of gain, a teacher can 
get this by giving a good standardized 
achievement test in reading at the begin- 
ning of the year and then again at the 
end. The one given at the beginning 
of the year can serve two purposes: it 
can be a guide to point up the learn- 
ing-gaps she should be on the watch 
for in certain boys and girls; it can also 
indicate the range of abilities for which 
she must provide books. Measurement 
of growth is better shown through com- 
paring what a child is reading with 
what he was reading than in determin- 
ing how he surpasses other children in 
his group or those in another group. 

If a teacher feels she must know 
whether her children have made prog- 
ress comparable with that which might 
have been theirs through use of a set 
of basal readers, she may want to try 
to make use of some of the measuring 
devices which are provided for such 
readers. 

For a teacher who is more concerned 
with the child than the subject, who 
prefers the personal rather than the 
mass approach, who sees value in stress- 
ing, not regimentation, but growth and 
development, a more individualized ap- 
proach to reading, such as described in 
this article, may be a step in the right 
direction. 
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JENNIE WAHLERT 


Creative Supervision 


for Living and Learning 


Supervision that is creative, constructive and alert fosters a 


high quality of living and learning in today’s classrooms. 


saan HAVE always been evidences of 
creative supervision for living and 
learning. Each of us, I hope, can recall 
a creative supervisor—I mean someone 
with whom you have worked—a prin- 
cipal, a general or special supervisor. 
Then, too, we have all known the crea- 
tive teacher, rare as are all artists, who, 
long before the introduction of research, 
spoke of, understood and worked with 
“the whole child.” 

Some of us were so fortunate as to 
have an artist teacher or supervisor 
to help us catch a wee bit of the vision 
of looking at children as individuals with 
different innate capacities, different back- 
grounds, different interests, needing love, 
affection, security, understanding, be- 
longingness, contributing and getting the 
feeling of achievement—seeing each 
child or youth as a distinct personality. 
Today, the findings of research con- 
cerned with child growth and develop- 
ment simply emphasize again these same 
needs for children. 

These findings have made it possible 
for all of us to understand children, 
to guide them in their interests and 
needs. Again research has helped us to 
know how children learn, what satisfac- 
tions they must have. By understanding 
“the know” of research, by using the 
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guiding principles, by evaluating the 
results of our working, we can more 
surely guarantee “the how” and be on 
our way to becoming more nearly a rare 
creative teacher. 

But “the know” and “the how” are 
not enough—creativity demands free- 
dom for growth. It flourishes only with 
freedom—freedom that carries with it 
responsibility. 

Should these same underlying prin- 
ciples of child growth and development 
apply to adults? 

It is well for us to remember that 
teachers and supervisors are people for 
whom the same philosophy which has 
been so successfully developed for chil- 
dren should also apply. They are the 
“whole grown up.” They differ in ability, 
in training, in experiences, in background 
—yet, too often, we think of teachers 
only as a group. We expect teachers to 
have the same common understandings 
about children and youth, to have the 
same ability in teaching techniques: in 
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other words we forget all about their 
differences. We want teachers to get all 
children and youth to achieve at the 
same rate, build the same skills, reach 
the same levels at the same time—for- 
getting all about the very important 
factor that maturity plays in children’s 
and youth’s growing up. 

What happens to teachers when su- 
administrative pressures 
instruction? 
confused, 





pervisory and 
standardize, formalize 
Teachers become frustrated, 
discouraged. Some leave the 
profession, advise others to 
avoid teaching as a career. Teachers 
of young children especially know that 
they must accept children where they 
are, must help them by taking plenty of 
time for each step in the child’s dev elop- 
ment. They are fascinated as they watch 
children grow; and to help the child take 
the next steps is a thinking, a creative 
challenge. But all of this takes time; 
teachers cannot hurry the process. Does 
not this same idea work with adoles- 


unhappy, 


and even 


cents? 

We must ask ourselves: 
ing helping children and young people 
to grow in knowledge, in skills, in build- 
ings habits, attitudes and, while master- 
ing these things, at the same time to 
learn to live together—to contribute, to 
appreciate one another, in this rapidly 
changing world? 

Unfortunately, 
many teachers who have lived through 


Is not teach- 





we have observed too 


regimes of autocratic supervision—in- 
spectional, coercive, laissez faire. Not 


one of these types of leadership gives 
the teacher a feeling of security, free- 
dom, opportunity and time to work out 
creatively with his group of children 
solutions to some of their problems. 
With such leadership, every aspect of 
school life was regimented. Teachers 
at stated periods must spend hours on 
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report cards, checking achievement levels 
that seldom can be interpreted by par- 
ents. Executive directives must be fol- 
lowed; regulations, procedures, curricu- 
lum—that they had no voice in making— 
must be observed. These authoritarian 
concepts prevent the teacher from exer- 
cising his creative ability, his initiative. 
He is not free; he cannot build within 
himself the feelings that come with 
creativity. Not having this joy himself, 
how can he help children catch the joy, 
the spirit of creativity? Creative experi- 
ences occur in all aspects of life. “All 
God's children have wings”’—yet we, the 
grownups, do all we can to clip them. 


Creativity in Supervision 


Creativity as applied in the field of 
supervision is comparatively recent, so 
there is hope ahead. Take the significant 
meanings of the following statement by 

Thomas Hopkins: “The creative in- 
dividual—pupil, teacher, supervisor— 
must live in an environment where the 
climate of opinion is such as to support, 
encourage and stimulate him.” 

Dr. Ayer points out _ how 
teachers and supervisors can build to- 
gether: “A constructive plan or program 
for the improvement of instruction is 
through the cooperative efforts in which 
initiative, 


creative 


there are opportunities for 
imagination, originality and experimen- 
tation.” 

We look to supervision to help us 
grow cooperatively, creatively. This is 
not easy for those who supervise. They 
need to be patient, friendly, chee rful, 
understanding—and they must like peo- 
ple. They need to know how to work 
with the uncooperative, the disagreeable, 
the immature as well as with the inter- 
ested, successful and creative teachers. 
Supervisors must take all these in their 
stride. 
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Because creative supervision recog- 
nizes individual differences, the super- 
visor takes teachers where they are, ap- 
preciates their problems, tries to help 
by suggestions, by offering guidance. 
He does not order teachers to do his 
way; but by encouraging teachers to be 
free to experiment, to solve their prob- 
lems, by giving them confidence to fol- 
low through, by furnishing them guid- 
ance and support, by giving advice when 
this is asked for—they help teachers 
grow. Creative supervision makes this 
an on-going process. 

Then by observation, the supervisor 

has the rare opportunity, the rare privi- 
lege to learn from many teachers their 
different ways of working with children 
in helping them to grow. He gives these 
teachers due credit for this help and 
inspiration. 
James L. Hymes, Jr. has written a 
challenging bulletin, Teacher, Listen— 
the Children Speak. It might just as well 
have the title, “Supervisor, Listen—the 
Teachers Speak.” It seems to me the 
same philosophy applies. And, oh, what 
creative supervision might hear that 
would change much of the classroom ac- 
tivities that have been going on year 
in and year out! Many of these activities 
are years behind the actual life experi- 
ences of children and youth today. 

Curriculum research is pointing the 
way—let’s stop, listen, and do some- 
thing about its findings. Maybe we will 
come nearer to catching up with re- 
search—and thus no longer be fifty years 
behind in our practice. 

When supervision is the 
teacher has an opportunity to grow, has 
a part in determining criteria. The 





creative, 


teacher then has a part in determining 
through experimentation, through doing, 
through collecting and organizing data, 
through evaluating the results of his 
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thinking, his efforts. He gains confidence 
as he follows through in situations in 
which he has had a voice, in which a 
part in the setup has given him an op- 
portunity to use his initiative in a ten- 
sionless, permissive atmosphere. This 
learning becomes a part of the teacher. 
He is experiencing the feeling of be- 
coming a growing person. He will want 
to take next steps. 

When supervision is creative, the 
teacher is building, understanding, and 
using a sound philosophy: What is the 
school’s role? What are the desired ob- 
jectives of the school in our society? 
What are the needs of society? What 
basic principles of teaching and learn- 
ing are fundamental if what we know 
about child growth and development 
is not violated? The teacher then sees 
the curriculum in terms of child needs, 
the child’s maturity, the child’s interests. 
He sees the curriculum as evolving and 
changing. He understands how to put 
into practice “the know” about children, 
how to help develop skills necessary to 
meet the needs of children. He learns 
how to do better those things he already 
does well. 

When supervision is creative, the su- 
pervisor is not afraid to admit that he 
does not know. He sees his need for a 
rich background in many disciplines, not 
only for his own growth but so he can 
share these resources with others when 
they are needed and desired. He recog- 
nizes and uses group efforts. He realizes 
that best results are achieved when vari- 
ous people with different abilities con- 
tribute their best talents and energies. 
When a group works together on an ex- 
perimental project, he helps to keep 
communication channels open, plans flex- 
ible, so that changes can easily be made 
as problems arise. He helps to find better 
ways of interpreting to the parents and 
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the public what good education is. He 


_ uses lay resources and through participa- 


tion he interprets what is significant in 
research findings to teachers, parents and 
lay citizens. He helps teachers to under- 
stand the necessity for keeping careful 
records, records that will show the areas 
of knowledge, the skills, habits, attitudes 
that are being built, evidence as to what 
is being learned and practiced, and proof 
that there are changes in behavior. 
Through surveys, the teacher, with the 


supervisor s help, discovers basic needs 


and _ interests. 

Creative supervision should encourage 
each teacher to approach his activities, 
whatever these may be, with a feeling of 
freedom, but at the same time with a 
realization of the magnitude of his re- 
sponsibility. 

Creative supervision has pointed out 
many ways in which teachers, parents, 
youth, children, administrators and su- 
pervisors can work together in in-service 
programs. The experience of partici- 
pating in workshops, conferences, discus- 
sion groups set up to study certain prob- 
lems, builds self-confidence in sharing 
experiences and extends opportunities 
for leadership. The in-service program 
gives teachers an opportunity to con- 
tinue their professional development, to 
look critically at themselves, to grow 
in appreciation of differences of opinion, 
to become more keenly aware of a few 
problems that our changing world civili- 
zation must face with the ever-shrinking 
of time and space. 

I heard Lucy Gage, one of our great 


_ teachers, say, “Great teaching has always 


been associated with a personality—a 
personality that is capable of interpreting 
living realities—of opening new avenues 
of light and understanding—and of as- 
sisting men and women to use their own 
powers to the fullest degree.” 
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‘‘We build a store 
or anything 

even without 
teacher!”’ 


Build a store, boat, 
bridge, truck or doz- 
ens of other things 
for day-long, dra- 
matic and social play 
with the basic #4 
unit: twelve 12-inch 
hollow Blox and four 
36-inch Boards. $30. 


MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX “3g 
interlock so easily teacher need not help! 


Big enough for satisfying muscle play. Big 
enough to build “real” things. And—important 
in these days of large classes—these big, won- 
derful hollow Blox have the famous Mor-Pla 
interlock—so children can build without teacher 
help—build quickly, so each group gets its 
chance to play! 




















For developing initiative, cooperation—tor 
teaching concepts of space relations and num- 
bers—Mor-Pla hollow Jumbo-Blox are a basic 
teaching aid. 


New Mor-Pla Blok-Train—more fun! 


Double the usefulness of your Mor-Pla Blok equipment—put it on 
wheels with the new Mor-Pla Train! Safe, sturdy—the Blox lock 
right on each car, can’t slide off. Cars detach readily to give each 
child a ride-on vehicle for lessons in trafic and other activities. 


B—Basic Blok-Train. 4 Cars; over 
5'5 feet long. Heavy %%-in. birch 


plywood; very strong. Only $18.50. 


A—Shows train with the MOR-PL pang 


6-Frece Accessory Set: 2 " ; 
Piece Acce a Write for further information or order direct from 
Cubes, 4 open “boxcars. 


Still more fun. $8 extra. R. H. Stone Products, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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both for summer 
school and regular 
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Educational Leadership and the Elementary 


School Principal 
by Charles R. Spain, Harold Drummond, 
and John I. Goodlad 


This challenging text emphasizes the principal’s opportunities 
for both educational and community leadership in every phase of 
the administration of today’s elementary schools. $4.50 


Effective Teaching in Secondary Schools 
by William M. Alexander and Paul M. Halverson 


The authors show how modern knowledge of group dynamics, 
personality, and other psychological and education principles 
can be most effectively used in the whole range of specific teacher 
activities both in and outside of the secondary school classroom. 

$5.75 


Curriculum Planning e FOR BETTER TEACHING AND 
LEARNING 
by J. Galen Saylor and William M. Alexander 


This highly valued text synthesizes the best current curriculum 
thought and applies it in a refreshingly down-to-earth manner to 
all aspects of curriculum planning and development. $5.50 


Unit Teaching in the Elementary School 


by Lavone A. Hanna, Gladys L. Potter, 
and Neva C. Hagaman 


Since its publication last year this book has become the leading 
text in its field, enthusiastically adopted by teachers from coast 
to coast as a “real contribution to education.” $5.50 


American High School Administration 


POLICY AND PRACTICE REVISED 
by Will French, J. Dan Hull and B. L. Dodds 


A new, completely revised edition of the text long considered 
“among the very few outstanding books in its field.” 


Teaching Science in the Secondary School 
by R. Will Burnett 


The author of the universally praised Teaching Science in the 
Elementary School presents a much needed companion volume for 
secondary school teachers. 


RINEHART & COMPANY, INC. . 232 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 
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the Importance of People 


Column Editor: Richard L. Henderson 


WITH this issue “The Importance of People” column comes under 
guidance of Richard L. Henderson. Dr. Henderson brings to its prepara- 
tion very special talents and a choice attitude. As to the first attribute, he 
is professor of education, Agnes Scott College and Emory University, 
Decatur, Georgia. As to the second, he brings to his editorship of the 
column an attitude of charity and of good humor toward all. Do you 
have a manuscript you believe to be suitable for this column? Why not 
send it to Dr. Henderson in care of this journal? 


Creativity for What? 


| mae OVER this column from so dis- 
tinguished a predecessor as Peggy 
Brogan is a good deal like following 
Babe Ruth at bat. It brings on things. 
Mild for But the 
editor's letter of invitation is generous 


tremors, instance. 
and hugely permissive. “Just point your 
comments in the general direction of 
each month’s theme, and don't 
veering a bit if the spirit moves you.” 

So here you are, really free-lancing at 
last, with the freedom to write as you've 
always wanted to write. And for the 
first few sittings the wine is heady. 
Days pass, though, and with each sit- 
ting the flavor diminishes and the lees 
grow more potent. All sorts of veerings 
come about, and all sorts of wild ideas 
spring up that elude catching and pin- 
ning down. But a column is to be written, 
and in the shadow of this vast freedom, 


mind 


the urge to create begins to lose weight. 
Fromm’s thesis of Escape appears a lot 
more tenable, and your undergraduate 
course on Paradise Lost begins to make 
sense after twenty years. 

So you finally confess to a thumping 
authoritarian personality, push aside the 
piles of half-grown ideas, and begin hap- 
pily where any self-respecting, other- 
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directed columnist ought to begin: with 
the Theme-of-the-Month. 

Definitions generally make- good starts. 
They are in the spirit of this scientific 
age, and they let readers know at once 
that you propose to be intellectually 
tough about the matter. Yet there are 
dangers here, for definitions have a way 
of getting between you and the real 
thing. Sometimes they don’t hold up 
under cross-examination, either. Espe- 
cially definitions of such mysterious 
forces as creativity. So I propose to be 
intellectually soft and begin with a 
thoroughly home-made and unscientific 
definition. 


To Make, To Become 


There is within us all, the least and 
greatest of us, that which makes us 
need to prove ourselves, that says, “Make 
something, do something, and in the 
making and the doing you will become 
something.” And this something that we 
become is different from all the other 
somethings that others have become. 

This is creativity. Perhaps not the com- 
plex, unfathomable creativity of the 
genius-artist so much as the simple cre- 
ativity of the child. And yet, within 
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each is the same mysterious something 
that seeks release. 

But there is more. Creativity, like 
patriotism, is not enough. I remember 
writing, in an undergraduate English 
course, that a Titian hanging from the 
limb of a nut tree at the headwaters of 
the Amazon is no longer art, no longer 


| a creation. This simple figure saddened 


my professor, and he flunked me. What 


| I was trying to say is that art, creativity, 


like all of man’s activities, has a social 
function, and that art for art’s sake is 
a mockery of man’s creative powers. I 
believed then as I believe now, that art 
is communication of experience, and 
that the final object of this communica- 
tion of experience is the brotherhood of 
man. 

Yet now, as a teacher, I find myself 
less concerned with art (creativity) as 
communication of experience. I am much 
less sure now than I was then, that men 


| become brothers merely by communi- 


cating experience. Too many of us, for 
too many reasons, are not free to receive 
the kinds of communication which would 
really make important and worthwhile 
differences in our lives, and thus in the 
lives of others. We seem to see and to 
hear, but we do not receive. 

Now if we question this function of 
creativity as communication of experi- 
ence because it does not really build 


_ brotherhood, how then can we justify 
it as an activity to be encouraged in our 


schools? 
We must begin with the idea that the 
real aims of education are ultimately 


| largely social. This appears to be a safe 





assumption, for while many quarrel with 
means, few seem to dispute the end. 
And proceeding from this assumption, 
we would ask of education, as we would 
ask of the creative act, has it therefore 
sharpened the child’s sympathies, made 
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sacrifice of self come more easily, devel- 
oped understanding? In the long run, 
will it enable the man to perform more 
courageously in the forum, think more 
clearly in times of stress, fight more 
readily for freedom? In short, will it 
help him give to life rather than suffer 
it or take from it? These achievements 
constitute the real aims of education and 
must therefore be the justifications for 
the creative acts which we encourage in 
the schools. 

At the heart of these real aims of edu- 
cation lies the power of understanding. 


Not of science only and the beauty of | 
the ode, but of people, of those who live | 
with and around us, who make up our | 


world. Understanding means the power 
to feel as others feel, and so to share joy 
and to visit compassion. It is understand- 
ing which we seek, and it is the creative 


act which, unlike mere learning, frees | 


the child to understand. Here is the | 
heart of the matter. 

Now we know that understanding of 
others must begin with the understand- 
ing of self. The child cannot come to 
terms with others until he comes to 
terms with himself. Creativity, the put- 
ting of self on paper, crudely and simply; 
the singing of one’s self, the writing and 
the carving, all bring the deep, inner self 
up into the world of men and give it | 
meaning. The child becomes himself, 
unique, and in every sense living and | 
being. He proves himself. He becomes 
somebody. He satisfies that inexorable 
force within him which impels him 
toward self-hood, different and worthy 
of dignity. It is as though the child, | 
creating, were saying, “This is what I 
am, deep down. Now I can see myself, | 
and you are beginning to see me. This | 
makes me feel good, and now I can | 
begin to see you.” 

Knowing this keeps the teacher in us | 
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down, and brings out the person, the 
warm humanity in us. We are no longer 
concerned with the quality of the child’s 
creation. (Indeed, we shall have quality 
enough if we give children freedom 
enough! ) The child’s clumsy pasting and 
coloring take on a new meaning. We see 
them now as the first uncertain steps 
toward discovery of self, without which 


dren. The question can never be one of 
whether process or product. There is 
always product. The question must be, 
what kind of product? So, while we may 
appear to stop with the carving and 
the painting, we must think beyond 
crayon, brush, the word and the rhy- 
thm, to the real goal of self-understand- 
ing. We must look forward into the 


realm of the spirit, into the dimly-seen 
world of human relationships where two 
and two are no longer four, and where 
the brave man defies dissection. We 
must look from the child to the man, 
who will seek, with understanding, to 
find with other men the ways of life 
that make the First Creation worth while. 

—Ricuarp L. HENDERSON, professor of 
education, Agnes Scott College and 
Emory University, Decatur, Georgia. | 


there can be no discovery of other 
selves. These simple acts of creation, 
these searchings for self, begin the 
child’s slow moving into the world of 
people which the child and the man 
must help to make one, or perish. 

Who among us, then, in what school, 
shall sit in judgment? Our need is not 
for the standard and the judgment, but 
for a warm, encouraging world which 
accepts all the creations of all the chil- 
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(‘urrieulum Research 


Column Editor: Robert S. Fleming 


Contributor: Vernon E. Anderson 


THE Research Commission, in its planning for the research column for 
the current year, suggested that problems needing study in the curriculum 
field should be emphasized during the 1956-1957 school year. One way of 
increasing the effectiveness of curriculum research is to make certain that 
vital problems are explored. The column this year will attempt to high- 
light needed research in the curriculum field. 


Possibilities of Curriculum Research: 


pet AHEAD at the beginning of the 
school year, the educational worker 
sees the need for curriculum research 
that will help him arrive at better solu- 
tions to many educational problems. The 
questions of what to do about promo- 
} tions, failures, marks, grouping, discipli- 
| nary policies are problems of this type 
} that plague us in the schools. But there 
| are even more fundamental questions 
| about the interaction of pupils with their 
| environment, questions that deal with 
' what conditions will make for a high 
quality of experience. In other words, 
| what will help children learn or change 
their behavior in desired ways? For cur- 
riculum research deals with the kinds of 
' conditions in the environment and the 
way in which the pupil interacts with his 
| environment that will lead to a change 
; of behavior. 

_ Many of the practical problems can 
| best be solved by doing the research our- 
| selves in our own school situation. Cur- 
_riculum committees study such a ques- 
tion as promotional policies and arrive at 
a conclusion based upon what they dis- 
cover in basic research and practice, but 
they often stop at that point, just where 
promising action research studies can be 
carried on. For what they have actually 
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done is to arrive at an hypothesis that 
now needs to be tested in their situation. 
This is one of the really promising fronts 
of curriculum research, since it repre- 
sents an experimental attitude, a careful 
evaluation of any changes made. It is one 
of the needed kinds of research. No one 
can formulate the problems to be studied 
except those who are involved. 

One of the needs in curriculum re- 
search is the concerted attack on a prob- 
lem, as is being done, for example, in 
nuclear physics or medicine in which 
many research centers are conducting ex- 
periments simultaneously. Such an ap- 
proach would tend to raise the level of 
research from the fragmentary and piece- 
meal kind that is often done for graduate 
degrees. Few studies of the breadth and 
scope of the Eight-Year Study have been 
conducted. There are unlimited and 
often uncharted opportunities for co- 
operative research among students and 
staff in universities, and in cooperation 
with schools. Only a few public schools 
have research centers; most depend upon 
consultative services for projects of an 
extensive nature. 


A related need is cooperation with 
other disciplines. Much of the research 
basic to curriculum improvement comes 
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from the fields of psychology, a 
and anthropology, such as research i 
learning, individual differences, tae 
relations and group dynamics. If a 
broader attack is to be made upon study- 
ing systematically the conditions under 
which change of behavior occurs, the in- 
terdisciplinary approach becomes not 
only desirable but necessary. Isolating 
small segments of these conditions in a 
laboratory where all the factors that op- 
erate in the public schools are not pres- 
ent or are not studied is insufficient. 
Then, too, the behavorial sciences fur- 
nish the framework and suggest methods 
for research on curriculum problems. A 
correlative need is for research based on 
well-formulated problems related to 
theory which grows out of basic research 
in the behavorial sciences. 

If the total situation that affects the 
pupil’s learning in school is to be studied, 
the curriculum field needs imaginative 
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research techniques. A real opportunity 
exists for contributions to creativity and 
pioneering in research methods, breaking 
away from the established or routine way 
of doing things. A significant research 
study that adds to the knowledge of man- 
kind can make its contribution through 
research methods as well as other find- 
ings. Action research in many cases must 
develop new instruments for gathering 
data. Describing a total constellation of 
factors demands some new techniques 
and procedures. For these the research 
in the behavorial sciences has valuable 
suggestions. 

These are some of the fundamental 
needs of curriculum research. The prob- 
lem formulation is the task of those co- 
operatively doing the research. Perhaps 
one of the most promising indications 
that curriculum research in the future 
will be concerned with the totality of 
the situation that affects the pupil comes 
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out of the field of child study. Children 
are studied in a particular school en- 
vironment and culture, with attention to 
all the factors that impinge upon them 
and their own growth pattern and per- 
ception of the situation. Teachers who 
participate in child study become con- 
cerned about the kinds of experiences 
they can provide to achieve optimum 
growth of the children they study. 

A few illustrations of the kinds of is- 
sues in the curriculum field that need 
concerted and cooperative study can be 
suggested. These are problems of con- 
cern to curriculum leaders. For example, 
there is the question of values that guide 
the curriculum. In times of rapid eco- 
nomic and industrial changes, the differ- 
ences in values are accentuated. Values 
differ for the social groups in our cul- 
ture. Included in this question is the 
effect of community values upon pupil 
behavior and the effect of teachers’ values 
upon pupils. Studies of the longitudinal 
type are sorely needed to deal with the 
effect of school experiences upon the 
attitudes toward segregation or integra- 
tion. The whole area of teaching about 
controversial subjects is tied into this 
problem. A related question is the effect 
on children’s experiences of different 
means of operating with lay citizens. 
More information is needed on how to 
work with lay people in order to improve 
school practices. Implied are sociological 
community studies where strife and con- 
flict exist, with the resulting influences 
upon children. The effect of pressure 
groups upon the curriculum, for example, 
does not lend itself to a segmented, cross- 
sectional type of study. 

The arrangement, design or organiza- 
tion of the curriculum that best promotes 
learning under different conditions bears 
study. This question is, of course, not 
unrelated to the approach that the 
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teacher uses in developing learning ex- 
periences with pupils; for example, the 
effectiveness of problem-solving in differ- 
ent areas of instruction and at different 
levels. Does a student learn better in col- 
lege through seminars, workshops and 
laboratory situations? What does he 
learn, and in what fields are these proce- 
dures most applicable? In this connec- 
tion, profitable study could be made of 
how knowledge about the child, adoles- 
cent or adult affects the way teachers 
plan and organize learning experiences. 
A fundamental issue involved is the 
breadth of the objectives of the school. 

More needs to be known about how 
teachers themselves change in behavior. 
What causes a teacher to become rigid 
and set, and what processes can assist 
teachers in developing flexibility, an atti- 
tude of experimentation, and an objec- 
tive look at change? Again, the question 
is one of what pattern of total condi- 
tions promotes teacher improvement and 
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what conditions impede change. Related 
to these questions is the matter of deter- 
mining teacher competency which faces 
educators in view of the growing de- 
mands for merit rating. How a school sys- 
tem moves ahead in curriculum improve- 
ment might well involve a number of 
intensive case studies. 

Of no little concern is the curriculum 
for the preparation of teachers, coupled 
with the proposed ways of solving the 
teacher shortage. Doubtless, much co- 
operative research within colleges is 
needed to determine conditions under 
which preservice preparation is most ef- 
fective. Otherwise anyone’s ideas that 
receive the greatest amount of public 
attention or pressure may prevail. The 
teacher shortage, present and impending, 
in public schools and colleges may result 
in a number of harebrained schemes 
unless carefully planned research and 
evaluation are done. The present situa- 
tion may also result in a detriment to 
some areas of instruction other than sci- 
ence and mathematics because of the 
resulting neglect of other fields. These 
problems point toward cooperative ac- 
tion research by colleges and schools, in- 
volving many college departments. 

These are only a few areas of prob- 
lems. Many others could be pointed out, 
such as developing measurement devices 
for the “intangibles,” what happens to 
the slow learning child under different 
conditions, what facilitates the rapid and 
balanced development of the gifted up 
to maximum potentiality, and what per- 
ceptions do these different kinds of chil- 
dren have of the school situation? These 
should suffice to suggest a needed depth 
and breadth of curriculum research, both 
basic and applied. 

—VERNON E. Anperson, dean, College 
of Education, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 
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Curriculum News ang Bulleting 


Column Editor: Galen Saylor 


Chairman, Department of Secondary Education 


HE editor of this column considers it 

a real privilege to be invited to serve 
ASCD in this capacity for another year, 
and to have this opportunity to enable 
all of us in curriculum work to share 
ideas, plans and materials. All of your 
coworkers in the field of curriculum de- 
velopment will benefit if you will be kind 
enough to send the editor reports on cur- 
riculum activities, developments in state 
and local school systems, and outstand- 
ing events, review copies of your recent 
curriculum publications of all types, and 
news items of interest to the member- 
ship generally. Please write, and also put 
the editor of this column on your mailing 
list for news bulletins, guides and similar 
types of curriculum materials. 

¢ The Arizona ASCD, of which Vicror 
Ke.tey of the University of Arizona is 
president, cosponsored with the Univer- 
sity a special one-week workshop for cur- 
riculum workers early in June. Lectures 
by a guest consultant and small-group 
discussions centered on current curricu- 
lum issues and developments. More than 
100 teachers, principals and other educa- 
tors participated. 


¢ One of the most interesting and help- 
ful workshop reports I have ever read is 
that of the Washington School District, 
West Sacramento, California. The bul- 
letin, entitled “Report of the Washing- 
ton School District In-service Workshop, 
School Year 1954-55,” was issued by 
Superintendent J. A. MisFELpT. ERLEEN 
CuLver is curriculum consultant for the 
district and Mrs. EL1zABETH NoE., Yolo 
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University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


County curriculum director, assisted in 
the development of the workshop. The 
consultant for the entire in-service pro- 
gram is Hizpa Tasa, professor of educa- 
tion, San Francisco State College. One 
thing that makes this report so valu- 
able, not only to the teachers of the 
Washington School District, but to cur- 
riculum workers generally is that it 
frankly and fully discusses teacher criti- 
cisms of the program during the first 
year of the in-service workshop and 
reviews the difficulties faced in redirect- 
ing the program to make it more effec- 
tive. The involvement of teachers them- 
selves in the planning process and the 
efforts to identify significant problems 
on which teachers wanted help are de- 
scribed. A major portion of the bulletin 
consists of reports on the problems stud- 
ied by teachers. Two action research 
projects were undertaken, and they are 
reported in detail. We in curriculum 
work will benefit from the publication 
of more reports of this type. 


¢ The American Economic Association 
has established a standing Committee on 
Economic Education, of which BEN 
Lewis of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 
is chairman. One of the primary func- 
tions of the committee is to serve as 
a point of contact within the association 
for persons, organizations and _institu- 
tions concerned with economic educa- 
tion. The committee notes the expansion 
of economic education in the school cur- 
riculum and offers its services in the de- 
velopment of such programs so that in- 
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struction may be based on sound eco- 
nomic theory. The committee acknowl- 
edges that the development of economic 
understanding for the great bulk of our 
population must rest with the secondary 
schools, but it is ready to give continuing 
guidance and support to these efforts. 
Teachers and other curriculum planners 
surely can obtain much needed help 
from such a committee of professional 
economists. 

BRIEF MENTION: In_ September, 
Murray LEE moves from Washington 
State College to the University of Miami, 
Miami, Florida, as professor of elemen- 
tary education. . . . Dwicur TEEL, who 
formerly served as director of curriculum 
at Corpus Christi, Texas, is now assistant 
superintendent of schools at Milwaukee. 

Wayne MarsHALL, president of the 
Nelenslin ASCD, has resigned his posi- 
tion as curriculum director of the Grand 
Island Schools and is professor of edu- 
cation at the Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Kearney. RALPH KELLOGG, 
formerly of the Pueblo, Colorado, schools 
is now a curriculum coordinator for the 
San Diego County, California, school 
system. . . PAUL PIERCE is now serving as 
professor of education at Purdue Uni- 
versity after having retired as assistant 
superintendent in charge of instruction 
of the Chicago schools. His work at 
Wells High School in Chicago is also 
well known to curriculum workers. 
Vicror KELLEY, president of the Arizona 
ASCD, and his wife are now on a tour 
of Europe during a sabbatical leave from 
the University. They expect to fly home 
over the North Pole region. . . Gorpon 
MACKENZIE, immediate past president of 
ASCD, is now serving as advisor to the 
Ministry of Education of the Indian Gov- 
ernment. He is stationed in New Delhi, 
while on leave from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. . . PRUDENCE Bost- 
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WICK, a past president of ASCD, is serv- 
ing as professor of secondary education 
at San Fernando Valley State College, 
California, while on leave from the Den- 
ver public school system. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


¢ Chicago Public Schools, Source Ma- 
terials of the Educational Program: A 
Guidebook of Living and Learning Ex- 
periences, 1955, 395 p.; Teaching Guide 
for the Social Studies, 1955, 76 p.; Teach- 
ing Guide for the Language Arts, 1955, 
103 p.; Teaching Guide for Science, 1955, 
80 p. Chicago: the Schools. 


These four publications are the first of 
a series of curriculum guides that are the 
fruition of a major project in curriculum 
planning which has been under way in 
Chicago. The guides are based on more 
than six years of functional research, 
practical experimentation in pilot schools, 
and systematic study and evaluation by 
curriculum committees, research assist- 
ants, and staffs of associated schools. 

The basic plan for curriculum de- 
velopment in the Chicago schools is pre- 
sented in the source book. The scope of 
the curriculum is stated in terms of nine 
major functions of living. Experiences of 
living for each of these areas are sug- 
gested for each period of growth from 
infancy through early adulthood. Thus 
a comprehensive plan of scope and se- 
quence for the entire educational pro- 
gram from kindergarten through junior 
college is presented. 

On the basis of this guide book of liv- 
ing and learning experiences, individual 
guides for each subject area of the cur- 
have been or are to be de- 
veloped. Three listed here, and 
others are scheduled for publication in 
1956. Each guide lists suggested units of 
learning. 

This is one of the most comprehensive 


riculum 
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a balanced set of aids in 
CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


tested in more than 1200 school systems 


RESOURCES 


RESOURCES FOR CITIZENSHIP CHLIZUNSHIP 


a comprehensive guide to a wide variety of citizenship- 
oriented books, pamphlets, and films . . . keyed to topics 
regularly taught in junior and senior high school classes 
328 pages $2.95 net 





LABORATORY PRACTICES CARD FILE 


descriptions of over 300 group activities designed to 
give junior and senior high school students experiences 
in citizenship . . . adaptable to most 

subject areas of the secondary school program 

boxed and indexed, with manual 

and organization chart $12.00 net 








EXPERIENCES IN CITIZENSHIP FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


four “sociodramatic” teaching situations, one using picture 
identification, all using unfinished stories and class discus- 
sion. Each pamphlet, a manual for the teacher, describes 
an adaptable procedure . . . developed and tested in 
cooperation with intermediate classroom teachers 






































* caring for public property * taking responsibility 
* choosing good leaders ¢ understanding the disabled 


available only in sets—all four titles $1.50 net 


Order from 

CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

531 West 120th Street, New York 27, New York 
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curriculum planning projects undertaken 
by a local school system. While the basic 
framework is in terms of major functions 
of living, the guidebook lists the subject 
areas in which the innumerable activi- 
ties of living that constitute learning ex- 
periences for each function may most 
appropriately be developed. 

e Fort Smith Public Schools, A Hand- 
book of Science for Grades One and Two, 
1954, 47 p. (mimeographed); A Hand- 
book of Science, Grades 5 and 6, 1955, 
47 p. (mimeographed); Social Studies, 
An Overview, 1955, 13 p. (mimeo- 
graphed); Social Studies, Grades 1, 2, 
and 3, 1955, 53 p. (mimeographed); 
Social Studies, Grades 4, 5, and 6, 1955, 
44 p. (mimeographed ); Social Studies in 
the Junior High School, 1955, 52 p. 
(mimeographed ); For Those First Days, 
1955, 73 p. (mimeographed); Seatwork, 
1954, 17 p. (mimeographed ). Fort Smith, 
Arkansas: the Schools. 























Values in Fall Testing— 


Results of early and concurrent testing of achievement and mental 
ability can be used to advantage throughout the year. 


Stanford Achievement Test, the standard of excellence, de- 
pendably identifies pupils who need help in specific subject areas. Four 
correlated batteries yield comparable results at all levels from 2 to 9. 
Five equivalent forms assure continuity. 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests combine valid 

and reliable measurement with extreme simplicity of administration 

and scoring. Available are Alpha Test for grades 1-4; Beta for grades 

5-9; Gamma for high school—results on new forms are comparable 
with those of earlier forms. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 



















These curriculum guides are the prod- 
ucts of teacher committees which have 
been organized as a part of the curricu- 
lum development program in Fort Smith. 
The science bulletins were the outgrowth 
of an in-service class in science, and the 
social studies guides were produced by 
representative committees, working un- 
der the general direction of a Committee 
of Thirteen. 


¢ Philadelphia Public Schools, The 
Gifted Child: His Education in the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, 1956, 69 p.; So- 
cial Studies in the Elementary Schools, 
1956, 191 p. Philadelphia: the Schools. 

Copiously illustrated, the pamphlet on 
the gifted pupil describes some of the 
opportunities afforded gifted children in 
the Philadelphia schools. 

The social studies guide is comprehen- 
sive, outlining the basic scope and se- 
quence for the program throughout the 
elementary school. 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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Youngsters are readers 


when they have books with... 


a > EXCITING CONTENT 

Abe Lincelt= > VIVID, DRAMATIC STYLE 
oy a> AUTHENTIC INFORMATION 
> PERSONAL APPEAL 





2 A 
: Fr uiXt “ by ; 
00". Books for Boys and Girls 
ids Welcomed by teachers as an ideal teaching aid, 
LANDMARK BOOKS 
$1.50 each. For Grades 5-10. Each action-packed 


ay 
= hie Try these Random House 
BW EL on. wf 
devoured by youngsters as high adventure, and 
approved by librarians. 
book tells of some event or personality that has 
become a turning-point in history. 97 titles. 


Abe Lincoln: Log Cabin to White House 
The Story of D-Day, June 6, 1944 


Rogers’ Rangers and the 
French and Indian War 


The Magna Charta 
The Hudson’s Bay Company 
The West Point Story 


ALLABOUT BOOKS 
$1.95 each. For Grades 4-9. Straight facts pre- 
sented simply and dramatically by renowned 


scientists. 18 titles. 


Ail About Strange Beasts of the Past 
All About Snakes 
All About Moths and Butterflies 


Write now for booklists 
RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Cigniticant Books in Review 


Column Editor: George W. Denemark 
Contributor: Harold G. Shane 


THE FUNCTION of this column continues to be that of review- 
ing books and materials of particular interest and significance to cur- 
riculum workers. Some of the materials reviewed will be obviously 
and directly in the fields of curriculum development and instructional 
improvement. Others will be in related educational areas such as school 
administration, measurement, plant planning and in the social and 
psychological foundations. Still others will be drawn from the various 
disciplines of the social and biological sciences. All will share in 
common, however, the judgment of their reviewers that they are of 
significance to curriculum workers. 

The number and variety of materials reviewed in this column will 
necessitate the participation of a number of reviewers. Depending 
upon the purposes to be served by a particular review these reviewers 
will be drawn on some occasions from the special area which the 
volume represents while on other occasions they will come from the 
general fields of curriculum and supervision. 

As has been true in the past, the columns will this year be composed 
principally of rather lengthy reviews of several books, supplemented 
at times with brief identifying commentaries on a number of addi- 
tional materials. It is hoped that a smaller number of somewhat 
lengthier reviews will provide an opportunity for identification of 
the major issues raised in each book considered. Only in this way can 
we avoid making the column simply a cataloging device for the many 
new materials and instead make of it a constructive force in the initia- 
tion and extension of reflective thought among its readers. This month’s 
column and the one which follows, however, give considerably more 
space to brief identifications than our regular plans call for as a result 
of the large accumulation of new materials received during the sum- 
mer months when Educational Leadership is not issued. Many of these 
materials really merit a featured place but could not be examined in 
detail because of space limitations. 

Your cooperation in forwarding new materials for possible review 
and your suggestions as to books meriting careful analysis as well as 
to particularly qualified reviewers will be much appreciated. 
GreorcE W. DENEMARK, dssistant 


dean, College of Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park. 
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——RONALD Textbooks. . . 1956——— 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES 
OF CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


Vernon E. Anderson, University of Maryland 





All aspects of curriculum construction 
and improvement in school and class- 
room—on the elementary, secondary, and 
college level. This thorough book con- 
trasts the experience- with the subject- 
centered approach. Emphasizes human 





relationships and practical procedures 
involved in effecting curriculum changes. 
“This is as comprehensive a book on 
curriculum development as has ever ap- 
peared.”—EDUCATION. 

468 pp. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM—2nd Edition 


Edited by Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado 


A balanced survey of current curriculum 
theory and practice. 28 well-known edu- 
cators discuss the historical, psychologi- 
cal, and social foundations of the cur- 
riculum—principles and techniques of 


curriculum construction and _ revision. 
Book stresses the specific subject matter 
divisions of curricula. “Adapts readily 
to a particular course of study.”—CTA 


JOURNAL. 13 ills., tables; 582 pp. 


THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—2nd Edition 


William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut; and 
Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado 








( 
The history, philosophy, and functions ings, including those from a study of f 
of the junior high school. Book describes current practices in 370 junior high t 
modern curriculum and administrative schools. “A comprehensive revision of an 
practices and suggests improved educa- authoritative volume.’-—THE SCHOOL | 
tional programs. Incorporates latest find- EXECUTIVE. Illus. 421 pp. | f 
| f 
} 
| f 
ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP | 
| S 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL | ~ 
| Hanne J. Hicks, Indiana University a 
A compact treatment of the whole ele- functions of the school, ways of improv- T 
mentary school program. This book is ing organization, management, services, h 
designed to strengthen the modern con- professional relationships, etc. “A com- 
cept of educational leadership in today’s plete guide . . . desirable as a reference.” Ww 
schools. Book discusses purposes and —THE INSTRUCTOR. 20 ills.; 456 pp. ur 
| 
SCHOOL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION | w 
| 
| . 
| Edited by Henry H. Linn, Columbia University - 
—with 15 Contributing Authorities th 
First complete survey of all the principal good practices and procedures. Each of in 
business activities and problems of pub- the major business responsibilities is to 
lic school business administration. Book detailed by a specialist. “A welcome | 
identifies and interrelates the basic ad- book by a realist in all aspects of the | gr 
ministrative areas, presents the principles — swbject."—THE AMERICAN SCHOOL tic 
of sound administration, and sets forth BOARD JOURNAL. f 
46 ills., tables; 574 pp. O 
be 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 East 26th St., New York 10 ad 
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Children’s Thinking. By David H. Rus- | 
sell, Boston: Ginn and Company, 1956. 


The McKee 


Reading Series 


This extensive review and analysis of 
research on children’s thinking provides | 
a valuable resource for all who work 
with boys and girls. Based upon nearly | 
one thousand bibliographic references, 
including many from European publica- | 
tions, the book covers nearly fifty years 
of research and reflection on the materi- 


Preprimary through Grade 6 


McKEE * HARRISON 
McCOWEN °- LEHR 





als, processes, backgrounds and means 
of improvement of children’s thinking. 


identified by the author as these: 


“1. to combine some of the findings of | 
child development and of educational psy- | 


chology and apply them to schoolwork; 
2. to explore into the intellectual de- 


velopment of childhood and adolescence | 
more deeply than a general book on these | 


topics can do; 


3. to present a possible structure, espe- 


cially from the developmental point of view, 
for the psychology of thinking, a topic rela- 
tively neglected in psychological literature.” 


Although most ambitious in his goals | 
for the volume, the author remains care- | 


fully objective in his reporting of re- 
search findings and in his ready acknowl- 
edgment of the sometimes fragmentary 
and contradictory nature of the results. 
This careful scholarship, combined with 
his happy faculty for clear and readable 
writing, make the book an exceptionally 
useful one. 

Of special interest to the curriculum 
worker are the chapters devoted to con- 
cept formation, problem solving, critical 
thinking, creativity and improving think- 
ing ability, since these relate so closely 
to important objectives of school pro- 


grams for all age levels. Such generaliza- | 
tions as the absence of any fixed “age | 


of reason” which children must attain 


before they can do problem solving; the | 


advisability of attention to critical think- 
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The major purposes of the book are | 


REvIsED EDITIONS 


¢ Contents that are thoroughly 
interesting, widely varied, and 
rich in unaffected, convincing 
selections that contribute to- 
ward sound character. Chil- 
dren learn to look upon read- 
ing as an enjoyable experience 
and to demand meaning from 
all their reading. 


e A flexible plan of instruction 
in important reading skills with 
proper emphasis on phonics is 
integrated into the day-by-day 
teaching program. Through 
consistent, meaningful teach- 
ing, practice, and follow-up, 
pupils gain a firm foundation 
for developing independent 
reading power and the ability 
to read a wide variety of ma- 
terial effectively. - 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


Dallas Atlanta Palo Alto 
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Lasting Interest Value 


makes JUDY MATERIALS the most 
successful teaching aids you can use! 





Judy Puzzle Inlays ap- /. 
peal to all children in 
wide age range and in- 
terest level. 
































Judy Story Sets for cre- 
ative expression in story 
telling — language arts 
and social studies. 








Judy Alphasets are sim- 
ple and easy to use. 
Effective for spelling, 
phonics, vocabulary 
building, arithmetic, 
alphabetizing, signs and 
displays, photographic 
titles. 


SEND TO DEPT. EL FOR 
FREE CATALOG OF 


all classroom 
tested materials 











THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. Second St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





ing in all schoolwork rather than at- 
tempting to teach it through “a separate 
group of tricks or devices,” the greater 
effectiveness of concrete, immediate situ- 
ations rather than abstract, verbal ones 
for encouraging problem solving be- 
havior in young children, the importance 
to creative thinking of a permissive at- 
mosphere, democratic planning and eval- 
uating, a sense of security and absence 
of fear and frustration, flexible ways of 
working together—these and numerous 
others contain important implications for 
the planning of learning experiences of 
boys and girls. While in many cases 
teachers, supervisors and other curric- 
ulum workers are already aware of these 
generalizations, they are all too often 
unaware of the research background 
which undergirds them. Without such 
an awareness challenges to modern ed- 
ucational practices may result in unfor- 
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tunate retreats to programs which rest 
largely on the rigid control and channeli- 
zation of children’s thinking. 

An important point made at the outset 
of this fine book is that extreme emphasis 
on precision and objectivity in research 
on human behavior has sometimes re- 
sulted in our failure to ask the truly im- 
portant questions. The author concludes 
that many of these key questions relate 
to problems needing to be studied in 
regular “everyday” classroom and home 
environments and that the practitioners 
must assume an active role in such re- 
search. 

—Reviewed by Grorce W. DENE- 
MARK, assistant dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland. 


Theory and Practice of the Social 
Studies. By Earl S. Johnson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 


Within the past year two fresh and 
unique contributions to the literature of 
instruction in social education at the 
secondary school level have been pub- 
lished. The first of these was Hunt and 
Metcalf's Teaching High School Social 
Studies. The second is this volume writ- 
ten by Earl Johnson. Both belong on the 
shelf of every educator concerned with 
social studies instruction, for each con- 
tributes dimensions of insight essential 
to development of the democratic char- 
acter. Both books will also have much of 
interest to persons outside the secondary 
social studies field for they deal at,many 
points with general and _ all-pervasive 
elements of teaching and learning. 

Theory and Practice of the Social 
Studies is in one sense a misnomer for 
this fine book, since it fails to make clear 
that the author is primarily concerned 
with the whole process of education and 
its relation to the cultural context within 
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which it operates. As much an analysis 
of the social foundations of education as 
of secondary social studies instruction, 
this book includes stimulating chapters 
on: The Rhythm of Continuity and Dis- 
continuity in Culture and Character; 
The Crisis in Valuation; The Perspec- 
tives of Cultural Change; Culture and 
Human Nature—History and Cultural 
Anthropology; The Perspective of As- 
sociations and the Problem of Consensus 
—Civics; The Perspective of Unlimited 
Wants and Scarce Means—Economics. 

The author's background as a sociolo- 
gist and as a professor of the social 
sciences gives him unusual competence 
to approach his task within a broad, 
general framework that facilitiates the 
interdisciplinary thinking so necessary to 
an adequate understanding of contem- 
porary problems. In the author's own 
words, “the political, economic, and cul- 
tural problems of our time fit into no 
watertight compartments. No bulkheads 
separate man’s social experience.” 

Secondary social studies instruction, so 
frequently concentrated almost entirely 
upon history rather than utilizing all of 
the disciplines of the social sciences, can 
benefit much from this attempt to show 
the role of each in the general education 
of secondary school youth. 

One of the greatest shortcomings of 
this book lies in its use of illustrative 
materials which are considerably dated. 
In the chapter dealing with spatial dis- 
tribution of social phenomena, for ex- 
ample, the data on economic, educational 
and marital status presented in chart 
form were drawn from the Chicago cen- 
sus tracts of 1934 while other data on 
population groupings within that city 
were drawn from 1920 surveys. With the 
nature of our social problems changing 
as rapidly as it is today, this becomes a 
serious obstacle to the effectiveness of 
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the book unless its users are clear that 
its major concern is with process as it 
relates to content rather than with a 
specific content alone. 

No “cookbook” of already catalogued 
devices for insuring success in teaching 
the social studies, Dr. Johnson’s volume 
is an invaluable supplement to the more 
typical books in the field which give 
systematic attention to such day-by-day 
problems of instruction as lesson plan- 
ning, developing resource units, test con- 
struction, the use of maps and globes, 
etc. It is a sophisticated approach suit- 
able for mature and experienced readers 
and yet it also deals with such funda- 
mental matters as to make it an impor- 
tant resource for use in courses with un- 
dergraduates. The scope of the book as 
well as the author’s point of view call 
to mind at many points some of the 
most challenging writings of John Dewey. 


—Reviewed by Grorce W. DENEMARK. 





S86 Titles for ANY 
LIQUID (...20'"*,2:...) DUPLICATOR 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 
available in these subjects:— 


ENGLISH 
PHONICS 

SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. High 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write for Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating Titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 





















so much to do— 4 
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As you look at the faces in front of you, you realize 
the responsibility of having so much to teach in so 
short a time. 

That is why teachers welcome the help of World 
Book Encyclopedia in their own classrooms. They 
find that World Book is more than just a reference 
work. Its many comprehensive articles enrich every 
subject taught. Even more important, World Book 
motivates students to read beyond the usual re- 
quirements of classroom work. 

Each article contains modern and informative 
illustrations — pictures, diagrams, maps, and charts 
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that help to make your teaching more effective. 
An outstanding feature of World Book especially 
important to teachers is the scientific grading of 
each article for the class in which the subject is 
normally taught. This means that the material can 
be easily understood by students at every learning 
level while maintaining their highest interest. 

For further details on how World Book can be 
a real help to you in your classroom, ask for a free 
copy of the new Mill Creek story, ‘‘Research Opens 
the Door to Reading.’’ Write Mr. John W. 
Dienhart, Dept. 1430 Box 3565, Chicago 54, II. 


WORLD BOOK 


encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Have YOU 
discovered 
HEATH 
ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 

by Herman 
and Nina 
SCHNEIDER? 





It requires solittle! 


ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 








It givessomuch! 


Small “wonder thousands are cheering this 
matchless series. It brings you: a maximum 
of science activities; spiral development of 
science topics; integration of science topics 
with other subjects; a balanced selection from 
all branches of science; content determined by 
the needs of children. A Teachers Edition and 
a separate Teachers Manual are available for 
each grade. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Englewood, N.S. 
San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 
Home Office: Boston 16 


Chicago 16 
Dallas 1 


Sales Offices: 











Also of Current Interest 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION. There have been several ex- 
cellent contributions to the literature in 
this realm of special interest to curricu- 
lum workers. Harlan L. Hagman’s Ad- 
ministration of Elementary Schools (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1956) is a basic and compre- 
hensive treatment written with clarity 
and common sense. Equally effective at 
a different level is Supervising Instruc- 
tion in Secondary Schools (McGraw- 
Hill, 1956), by R. C. Hammock and R. S. 
Owings, a title which succeeds in cap- 
turing the spirit of many of the values 
for which the ASCD stands. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. The literature 
of secondary education is further vital- 
ized by L. R. Kilzberg, H. H. Stephenson, 
and H. O. Nordberg in Allied Activities 
in the Secondary School (Harper, 1956). 
Beginning with a well-developed, mature 
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point of view, the writers show how 
significant a part the homeroom, assem- 
blies, clubs, athletics, etc., can play in the 
lives of young adolescents. 

Outstanding in all respects is Effective 
Teaching in Secondary Schools (Rine- 
hart, 1956), by W. M. Alexander and 
Paul M. Halverson. Theory, practice, 
human development, group work, and 
teacher leadership are so skillfully 
blended as to insure the book’s endur- 
ing popularity. 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION. J]. Wayne 
Wrightstone has for over two decades 
enjoyed the earned privilege of being 
one of the founding fathers of modern 
evaluative practices. His recent book, 
written in collaboration with Joseph 
Justman and Irving Robbins, is a highly 
important summary of 25 years of im- 
provements in appraisal. The title: Evalu- 
ation (American Book, 1956). 

Really simple and sound treatments of 





Diuerting... 
Relaring... 


ESSAYS IN EDUCOLOGY, Edited by Lowry 
W. Harding. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., $2.50. 186 pp xxvi. Fresh ideas 
on problems of administrators, professors, 
teachers, humorously and sensitively writ- 
ten by Harold Benjamin, Edgar Dale, Wil- 
fred Eberhart, Harold Fawcett, Arthur W. 
Foshay, Alan Griffin, H. Gordon Hullfish, 
Everett J. Kircher, James Thurber, Wil- 
liam Van Til, and 37 others. 


Professors, Teachers, Supervisors, Super- 
intendents, Physicians all tell us... “it’s 
a healthy, amusing, interesting book... 
the most enjoyable book on education we 
have ever read.” 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


WM. C. BROWN COMPANY 


Publishers 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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WITHIN OUR BORDERS 

Jones + Nystrom + Harter (Ready Janvary 1957) 
BEYOND OUR BORDERS 

Nystrom + Jones «+ Harter (Recently published) 
WITHIN THE AMERICAS 

Jones * Nystrom + Harter (Ready January 1957) 
BEYOND THE OCEANS SS 

Pounds «+ Jones (Published September 1956) 


THE BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES tells the 
story of the peoples of the world. Geography and history 
are blended naturally to give the child a balanced under- 
standing of the world, while the fundamentals of both subjects 
are retained. 


THE NEW MERGED RELIEF MAPS, in color, show altitude, 
slope, and ruggedness in vivid detail for the first time. Black 
and white maps help clarify the lessons. Illustrations in color, 
and in black and white, are integrated with the text. 


THE WORKSHOP after each chapter develops geography 
and history understandings in separate sets of questions 
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and activities. 
Remember...the Rand M¢Nally Representative 





in your area is a trained professional map and globe consultant. 


EDUCATION DIVISION Rand MSNally & Company « P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80 











research for the mature undergraduate 
or the tyro in graduate school were prac- 
tically nonexistent until Tyrus Hillway 
published his Introduction to Research 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1956) earlier this 
year. It is an excellent companion piece 
for Campbell’s Form and Style in Thesis 
Writing (Houghton Mifflin), which was 
revised a year or two ago. The newly 
revised Statistics for Teachers, by M. J. 
Nelson, E. C. Denny and A. P. C oladarci 
(Dryden, 1956) is a handy paperback 
workbook for those courses in statistics 
that include concepts, processes and 
computation. 

FOUNDATIONS: PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOL- 
OGY, AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. The 
philosophically oriented reader will want 
to examine Theodore Brameld’s latest 
presentation of his social reconstruction- 
ist views in Toward a Reconstructed 
Philosophy of Education (Dryden, 1956), 
a volume which was given a _ three- 
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column midsummer review in the “Ed- 
ucation” section of Time Magazine. Al- 
though partly adapted from Brameld’s 
1950 book, Patterns of Education Philo- 
sophy, this rates a reading even if you 
know his earlier work. 

John L. Childs, who holds himself to 
his usual highly exacting standards, has 
produced a definitive statement in Ameri- 
can Pragmatism and Education (Holt, 
1956). It is a further development of 
the views in his educationally significant 
book, Education and the Philosophy of 
Experimentalism, published in 1931. 

Somewhat difficult to classify, but cer- 
tainly a “foundations” book, is Change 
and Process in Education (Dryden, 
1956), by M. S. MacLean and E. A. Lee. 
If you have sought a thoughtful review 
of the dynamism of the twentieth century 
and its impact on education, you will 
wish to read this one. 

In the fields of psychology and human 
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development, a number of good revisions 
and new titles appeared during the 
spring and the summer, among them 
Elizabeth Hurlock’s Child Development 
(McGraw-Hill, Rev. 1956), A. M. Jor- 
dan’s Educational Psychology (Holt, 
1956 edition), and J. M. Stephen’s Ed- 
ucational Psychology (Holt, Rev. 1956). 
First printings include a most human and 
charming treatment of good classroom 
living: The Teacher and the Child 
(McGraw-Hill, 1956), by C. E. Mousta- 
kas, and R. S. Stewart’s meticulously 
written Children and Other People ( Dry- 
den, 1956), which summarizes what is 
currently known about personality de- 
velopment and emotional growth. 
Lester and Alice Crow have produced 
a new text, Human Development and 
Learning (American Book, 1956), which 
introduces students to concepts clarified 


in recent years through research and 
study. Another suitable text, this one 
for a first course in clinical psychology 
is Richard W. Wallen’s Clinical Psychol- 
ogy: The Study of Persons (McGraw- 
Hill, 1956). 

GUIDANCE. A broad overview of the field 
is given by H. B. McDaniel, in collabora- 
tion with G. A. Shaftel, in Guidance in 
the Modern School (Dryden, 1956). A 
second edition of Jane Warters’ High 
School Personnel Work Today (McGraw- 
Hill, 1956) also is now available. 

Stanley S. Marzolf has gone into detail 
with respect to Psychological Diagnosis 
and Counseling in the Schools (Holt, 
1956). A substantial and valuable part 
of this text treats case studies. 

—Reviewed by Haroxp G. SHANE, pro- 
fessor of education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 
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THE UNITED STATES - A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE 








Benefits of freedom of enterprise. 


HELP STUDENTS UNDERSTAND 


e America’s change from a rural to an industrial economy. 


Differences between free and totalitarian governments. 


The mechanics of our present-day government and how it 


functions in our present-day economic structure. 


e The significance of such instruments of freedom as the 


Magna Charta and the Declaration of Independence. 


FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES OF 
THE 32 CHARTS, SEND FOR FREE CATALOG EL-S56 


A. J. Nystrom & Co, 29°93 N: Eiston Ave. 


CHICAGO, 18 
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From the Editor 


Themes. For 1956-1957 the themes of 

Educational Leadership are: 

ocroBeER: “Creativity and the School” 

NOVEMBER: “Meeting Public Demands 
for Higher Education” 

DECEMBER: “The Teacher’s Role in Edu- 
cational Leadership” 

january: “Individual Difference and So- 
cial Class” 

FEBRUARY: “Education and the Future: 
Appraisal and Planning” 

MARCH: “Education and Social Change” 

APRIL: “Issues in Education” 

May: “The Junior High School.” 


Unsolicited manuscripts on these or other 
pertinent topics are welcomed for read- 
ing by the editor. 


New Publications. In recent weeks 
ASCD has released these publications: 

What Shall the High Schools Teach? 
(1956 ASCD Yearbook ) 

Helping the New Teacher 

Reporting Is Communicating 

Discipline for Today's Children and 
Youth (New Revision ) 

Selected Bibliography for Curricu- 
lum Workers (1956 Edition ) 

ASCD 1956-1957 Official Handbook. 


The new edition of the ASCD Hand- 
book runs 116 pages and contains 55 
advertisements. Production of this book- 
let required 11 weeks. Its appearance is 
made possible through the devoted and 
coordinated efforts of the entire ASCD 
headquarters staff. 


Welcome. A warm welcome to ANNA 
MariE Conno.ty, who joined the ASCD 
headquarters staff in September as an 
associate secretary. Dr. Connolly's pri- 
mary responsibility is with state and 
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regional groups. She has worked with 
the Jersey City, New Jersey, Public 
Schools, with Seton Hall University, and 
with the universities of Arkansas and 
Florida. 

Welcome also to MARGARET RASMUS- 
SEN, newly appointed editor of Child- 
hood Education, official journal of the 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational. Good wishes to CONSTANCE 
Carr, former editor of that journal, as 
she pursues graduate study at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


ASCD Summer Meeting. FLORENCE 
E. BearpsLEY, member of the Executive 
Committee, and your editor attended 
and participated in the ASCD depart- 
mental meeting on July 2 at the NEA 
Convention in Portland, Oregon. More 
than 325 ASCD members were present. 


Editorial Workshop. It was your edi- 
tor’s privilege, this past June, to attend 
the Education Communications Service's 
“Workshop for Editors and Executives 
of Education Associations.” Setting for 
this helpful and stimulating workshop 
was the campus of the University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. 
Theme of the meeting: “How Can Pro- 
fessional Associations, Through Their Of- 
ficial Publications and Otherwise, Help 
to Make Provisions for Education Equal 
to Current and Predictable Demands?” 
Sessions lasted for eight days and in- 
cluded general discussions of education 
associations’ problems and_responsibili- 
ties today; “clinic” approaches to evalua- 
tion of various education association 
journals; and personal interviews with 
the four special consultants on problems 
of editing and publishing. Participants 
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included more than 70 U. S. and Cana- 
dian editors and executive secretaries. 


New Chairmen. Several persons have 
accepted major responsibilities with 
committees and commissions of the As- 
sociation. Atice Mret is the new chair- 
man-elect of the Publications Commit- 
tee. ALEXANDER FRaAzieR is chairman- 
elect of the Research Commission. Other 
new ASCD committee and commission 
chairmen are: ArTHUR Lewis, Confer- 
ence Planning Committee; KIMBALL 
Wises, Commission on the Education 
of Adolescents; Sam McLaucuurin, Nom- 
inations Committee; and WiLLarp ABRA- 
HAM, Resolutions Committee. 


You Were Represented. Members of 
the ASCD Executive Committee and 
of the Washington staff this summer 
participated in meetings with ASCD 
groups in Pennsylvania, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Arkansas, Texas and Ohio. 





Core Conference. The Fourth Annual 
Conference on Core Teaching will be 
held October 12-14, at the Curtis Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Address in- 
quiries to: Nelson L. Bossing, Professor 
of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


Don’t Miss Reading. “Think of a 
Man: An Editorial,” by Norman Cousins, 
The Saturday Review, August 4, 1956. 

“The Crisis in Teaching,” by Oscar 
Handlin, The Atlantic, September 1956. 

Recently issued by Trans World Air- 
lines, Inc., is a small booklet, Your Sab- 
batical Year Abroad, by Joun H. Fur- 
BAY and GLENN W. Dopps. This gives 
succinct and practical information about 
“that year abroad.” It is available from 
Air World Education, Trans World Air- 
lines, 3880 Madison Avenue, New York. 


—Rosert R. Leeper, editor, Educa- 
tional Leadership. 





Two NEW Books for the second of the “THREE R’s”’ 


“OUR PRINT LETTERS’’—MANUSCRIPT 


“OUR ABC’s”—CURSIVE 


Essential for Teaching Better Handwriting 


With these two new books it’s remarkably easy to 
help your students quickly improve their handwrit- 
ing. Each shows, step by step, the correct and easy 
way to form both letters and numbers. And each 
letter of the alphabet is clearly illustrated and 
charted for ready reference and constant improve- 


ment. 


Self-instruction and self-analysis are combined with 
the correct visualization of each letter to achieve 
better writing. And ample space is provided to make 


and score your own or pupils’ efforts. 
¥ 


Pare Aes, 
COMPANY 





SEND TODAY for these helpful new books. 
Each has 64 pages and cover. Size 6%4x8. 
Three copies, $1.00 each, postpaid; single 
copy $1.25 each, postpaid. 


Dept. EL, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio 
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ASCD Board of Directors 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1956-57 


President, Ropert S. Gitcurist, Supt. of Schs., University City, Mo. 

President-Elect, G. RopERt Koopman, Assoc. Supt., Mich. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Lansing. 

Vice-President, SUSAN CRUTCHFIELD, Dir. of Elem. Ed., Public Schs., Galveston, Tex. 

Wituram M. ALEXANDER, Coord. of In-Service Ed., Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.; FLORENCE E. 
Bearps.ey, Dir. of Elem. Ed., St. Dept. of Ed., Salem, Ore.; StepHEN M. Corry, Dean, Tchrs. Coll., 
Columbia Univ., N. Y.; ArtHur W. Fosuay, Dir., Bur. of Ed. Research, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus. 
Executive Secretary, RopNeY TILLMAN, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1201 


16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
MEMBERS ELECTED AT LARGE 


Haroutp AuBerty, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus (1957); Wire~ttam M. ALEXANDER, Univ. of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. (1958); Cuester D. Bascock, Pub. Schs., Seattle, Wash. (1959); ARNo A. Bettack, Tchrs. 
Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1957); Leo P. Buack, St. Dept. of Ed., Denver, Colo. (1960); Netson L. 
Bosstnc, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis (1960); PrRupeNnce Bostwick, San Fernando Valley St. Coll., 
Calif. (1957); STEPHEN M. Corey, Tehrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1957); Caar.tes H. Dent, Univ. 
of Texas, Austin (1960); RoBert S. FLEMING, New York Univ., N. Y. (1959); JANE Fransetn, U.S. Office 
of Ed., Washington, D. C. (1958); Jutta WeBer Gorpon, St. Dept. of Ed., Trenton, N. J. (1959); HELEN 
HEFFERNAN, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento, Calif. (1959); LeLtanp B. Jacoss, Tehrs. Coll., Columbia 
Univ., N. Y. (1960); J. Murray Les, St. Coll. of Wash., Pullman (1958); Gorpon N. Mackenztg, Tchrs. 
Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1958); Linuran Paukner, Pub. Schs., Milwaukee, Wis. (1959); VireGu 
M. Roaers, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. (1957); Hitpa Tasa, San Francisco St. Coll., Calif. (1958); 
ELIZABETH ZIMMERMANN, Pub. Schs., Englewood, Fla. (1960). 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—Rvsye P. Crane, Pub. Schs., Talladega; Maspet C. Eowarps, Pub. Schs., Hayneville; Roperr 
C. Hatcn, St. Dept. of Ed., Montgomery; Tesstm Ottver, Pub. Schs., Montgomery. Arizona—J. Law- 
RENCE WaLKvupP, Ariz. St. Coll., Flagstaff. Arkansas—Amy JEAN GREENE, Henderson St. Tchrs. Coll., 
Arkadelphia. California—CuareNce Freistra, Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles; Lavone Hanna, San 
Francisco St. Coll.; Mrs. Urret L. Saretps, Pub. Schs., Stockton; Burton C. Tirrany, Pub. Schs., Chula 
Vista; C. R. Timpany, Santa Clara Co. Schs., San Jose. Florida—Don R. ALLEN, Volusia Co. Schs., 
DeLand; Sam Moorer, St. Dept. of Ed., Tallahassee; Dora Skipper, Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee. Georgia 

CorINNE Knicut, Valdosta St. Coll., Valdosta; LuctLe Sessions, Pub. Schs., Decatur. Illinois— 
Currrorp DurMan, Pub. Schs., Hinsdale; ANNE Gustarson, Pub. Schs., Rockford; Cecm1a J. Lausy, 
Ill. St. Normal Univ., Normal. Indiana—ANNE Hopman, Ind. Univ., Bloomington; NELLIE C. Morrison, 
Pub. Schs., Muncie. Jowa—Erra L. Cosner, Pub. Schs., Davenport. AKansas—DrLoRE Gammon, 
Pub. Schs., Wichita. AKentucky—Loutse Comes, St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort; Metvin Norsworrtuy, 
Fayette Co. Schs., Lexington. Louisiana—Mnrs. J. L. Perkins, East Parish Sch. Bd., Baton Rouge; 
Henry L. Mayrievp, St. Tammany Parish Sch. Bd., Covington. Maryland—A.srrt Farver, Co. Schs., 
Dorchester; Mrs. Mary R. Hover, Bd. of Ed., Ellicott City. Michigan—Tuerrat T. Herrick, Pub. 
Schs., Kalamazoo; Atvin Lovina, Northrup Sch., River Rouge; Maup L. Price, Pub. Schs., Royal Oak; 
Evita Roacu Snyper, Pub. Schs., Pontiac. Minnesota—Grant McALEXANDER, Pub. Schs., Richfield. 
Missouri—Raymonp A. Roserts, St. Dept. of Ed., Jefferson City. Nebraska—Meru A. EvertncHam, 
St. Dept. of Ed., Lincoln. New Jersey—Ronatpo Dotti, Bd. of Ed., Montclair; Mary E. Fercuson, 
Pub. Schs., Atlantic City; ELeEaNor E. Hetrricnu, Pub. Schs., Atlantic City. New York—Witu1aM H. 
Bristow, Pub. Schs., New York City; BERNARD KINSELLA, Pub. Schs., Rochester; MarceLua R. LAWLER, 
Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., New York City; Haze, PreuM, Pub. Schs., Great Neck; ErNest WEINRICH, 
Pub. Schs., Syosett. North Carolina—MarGaret Fiintom, Pub. Schs., Charlotte; H. ARNotp Perry, 
Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill; Mapetine Tripp, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Raleigh. Ohio—Artuur W. 
Fosuay, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus; Forrest L. Moran, Pub. Schs., Newark; FANNIE JANE RAGLAND, 
Pub. Schs., Cincinnati; Verna Watters, Kent St. Univ., Kent. Oklahoma—Jess Hupson, Pub. Schs., 
Tulsa. Oregon—JoseruH C. Hartiey, Pub. Schs., Portland. Pennsylvania—M. Louise Lows, Pub. 
Schs., Philadelphia; Dororuy M. Warner, Pub. Schs., Indiana. South Carolina—Mrs. DeWitt Brun- 
son, Pub. Schs., Orangeburg. Tennessee—Mary Cannon, Henry Co. Schs., Paris; J. F. Riaspy, Co. 
Schs., Lawrenceburg. Teras—Mnrs. JeEweLt Askew, Pub. Schs., Houston; Haze, FLoyp, Sam Houston 
St. Tehrs. Coll., Huntsville; Isomart Hitt, Pub. Schs., Lubbock; Davin K. SeLuars, Pub. Schs., Fort 
Worth. Utah—Wanpba Roserrtson, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City. Virginia—Erta Branpt, Campbell 
Co. Schs., Rustburg; S$. G. Stewart, Pub. Schs., Staunton. Washington—Harriret Carmopy, Pub Schs., 
Tacoma. West Virginia—Grace Scott, West Virginia Univ., Morgantown. Wisconsin—Ipa Oo ry, 
St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Madison; EpyrHe SANDERMAN, Pub. Schs., Menasha. New England Region 
(Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont)—J. Eowarp Casey, Univ. 
of R. I., Kingston; J. Bernarp Everett, Pub. Schs., Newtonville, Mass.; Donatp Marroon, Willimantic 
St. Tchrs. Coll., Willimantic, Conn. Rocky Mountain Tri-State (Colorado, New Mezico, Wyoming)— 
EvuGeNE R. Gutuette, Pub. Schs., Boulder, Colo. 
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@ SUPERVISING INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By ROBERT C. HAMMOCK, University of Alabama; and RALPH S. 
OWINGS, Mississippi Southern College. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion. 332 pages, $4.75 

Here is a helpful and dependable text filled with good sense and concerned with 
improving instruction on all levels. Without being encyclopedic it covers the entire 
field, presenting the principles and techniques of educational supervision in their 
cause-consequence relationships. The book gives much emphasis to the interrelated- 
ness of curriculum, instruction, and supervision—not only in their basic philosophy 
but also in their unity of purpose and in their influences upon each other. It deals 
more with basic understandings and procedures than with specific duties. 


GUIDANCE IN GROUPS 


A Resource Book for Teachers, Counselors, and Administrators 
By MARGARET E. BENNETT, Pasadena City College. 414 pages, $5.50 


An outstanding work dealing systematically and extensively with group approaches 
to all phases of guidance . .. personal, social, vocational, and educational . . . 
at all age levels from childhood to later maturity, and with respect to levels of 
service ranging from incidental or organized teaching to intensive group therapy. 
Present needs and future possibilities for guidance through groups at every age 
level are examined with emphasis on the aspects of emotional adjustment, mental 
hygiene, and human relations. It deals with helping each individual within the 
group to understand himself and to achieve skill in making wise chcices, realistic 
plans, and useful adjustments. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


By A. E. “JOE” FLORIO and GEORGE T. STAFFORD, University of 
Illinois. 336 pages, $5.50 

This new book serves a threefold purpose in preparing teachers of safety education: 
1. Gives the teacher, present or prospective, up to date information on the safety 
needs of students, parents, and the community. 2. Suggests the teaching principles 
and procedures that can be applied to meet these needs. 3. Furnishes concrete 
material that can be utilized in the various areas of safety education. Emphasis 
is on procedures that will help students develop responsibility for selecting desirable 
behavior patterns with respect to study. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


By HOMER KEMPFER, National Home Study Council. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. 446 pages, $5.50 
7 
A comprehensive text which treats systematically the problems a practical adult 
educator faces and focuses the findings of research on their solution. It emphasizes 
the changing nature of adult education, its potential impact on the total educational 
pattern, and points the way to an integrated “community program of adult edtca- 
tion.” It also relates adult education to our accelerating science and technology 
and shows why lifelong learning will and must become a much more important 
instrument of democracy in the future than it has been in the past. 


e e e SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL ee e 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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